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Sermons for the Month of December 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XXVII. Heart or Jesus, Our LIFE AND RESURRECTION 


When the women went to the sepulchre on Easter morning, they 
saw two angels in shining apparel. Astonished at the sight, they 
turned their faces towards the ground, and the angels said: “Why 
seek you the living with the dead? He is not here, but is risen” 
(Luke xxiv, 5,6). By exerting His Divine power Jesus had raised 
His disfigured Body to a new and endless life. His Sacred Heart 
was beating again, full of indescribable joy at the victory that He 
had won over death and hell. He had triumphed, not for Himself 
alone, but for all who, by cooperating with grace, become participa- 
tors in the fruits of His redemption. As St. Paul says: “Now 
Christ is risen from the dead, the first-fruits of them that sleep. 
For by a man came death, and by a man the resurrection of the 
dead; and as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made 
alive” (1 Cor. xv, 20-22). Our Lord Himself once revealed the 
same truth, when He was on the point of raising His friend Lazarus 
to life. Martha was mourning over his death, but Jesus said to her: 
“Thy brother shall rise again.” She understood Him to be referring 
to the general resurrection at the last day, but our Lord corrected 
her, saying: “I am the Resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
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in Me, although he be dead, shall live; and everyone that liveth and 
believeth in Me shall not die for ever” (John xi, 23-29). 

These words of our Lord contain several important doctrines that 
we must consider carefully, if we are to understand the petition 
of the litany with which we are concerned to-day, and in which 
we invoke the Sacred Heart as our Life and Resurrection. 

There is a twofold life and a twofold resurrection for man. His 
body possesses a natural life, which is lost at death, but will be re- 
stored at the resurrection on the last day. Through sanctifying 
grace the soul of man possesses a supernatural life, which is lost by 
mortal sin, but restored by justification through the merits of 
Christ. What did our Saviour say to Martha? He did not merely 
say: “I shall raise your brother to natural life, and that not at the 
last day but at once.” He said, “I myself am the Resurrection and 
the life. I can raise the dead, and no one else can do so, for on the 
last day, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, by My Divine power 
I shall recall all the dead to life.” On another occasion He said: 
“Amen, amen, I say to you that the hour cometh . . . when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear 
shall live” (John v, 25). 

Our Lord’s meaning was: “No one can raise the dead but Myself 
and those whom I empower to do so, for I am the Resurrection and 
the life. He that believeth in Me shall live.” Lazarus will regain 
his natural life, and everyone who believes in Me shall obtain the 
supernatural life of the soul. I can bestow the natural life, which 
is of no great value, and also the supernatural life, which alone 
should be your aim, and which is most necessary for all men. “He 
that believeth in Me, although he be dead, shall live.” The man 
who has faith and is in a state of grace will not really die, although 
his natural, bodily life may end, for he will be raised up at the 
last day from this death to everlasting life. ‘Every one that 
liveth and believeth in Me shall not die for ever.” 

A man who truly believes in Christ will lose his natural life, but 
he will recover it at the resurrection and lose it no more; but 
death will have no effect upon the supernatural life of the soul, that 
will continue in the glory of heaven with full consciousness of per- 
fect bliss. 

We 1nust therefore understand our Lord’s words: “I am the Re- 
surrection and the life,” to refer to a twofold life and resurrection, 
viz., to the natural and supernatural; but when we address the 
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Heart of Jesus as our Life and Resurrection, we can think exclu- 
sively of the supernatural life, and our resurrection to it by means 
of penance. Since the day of Christ’s resurrection, the Sacred 
Heart has not been with the dead, but is always producing in us a 
supernatural life of grace and virtue. Through the sufferings of 
His Sacred Heart, Jesus obtained for us the graces productive of 
this supernatural life. Speaking of Himself as the Good Shepherd, 
He said: “I am come that they (the sheep) may have life, and may 
have it more abundantly” (John x, 10). He bestows life upon the 
soul, that is to say, sanctifying grace, and increases it by continually 
giving us fresh actual graces. We received sanctifying grace for 
the first time at our baptism, when we were born again; but, if we 
look back at our past life, we shall see that our supernatural life 
has been preserved and increased constantly by the teaching and 
example of our parents, instructors and priests. Did not your 
mother teach you to put your hands together and to say your first 
prayers? Did you not learn at school how great and loving God 
is? Were you not full of love and admiration for your Saviour 
and His gentle, merciful Heart, when you heard of His birth, life, 
passion and death? Was not all the instruction that you received 
excellent food for your soul? Did it not stimulate you to do your 
best to prepare for a worthy reception of the Sacrament of Penance, 
and especially for Holy Communion? If so, you ought indeed to 
confess with the Psalmist that the Good Shepherd has led you, His 
sheep, to rich pastures: “The Lord ruleth me, and I shall want 
nothing; He hath set me in a place of pasture; He hath brought me 
up on the water of refreshment; He hath converted my soul” 
(Ps. xxii, I-3). 

You acknowledge perhaps that all this is true, and say: “Yes, 
that was a happy time; my heart was pure, my sight clear, and I 
looked forward with confidence to the future.” But if Jesus did 
so much for you, if He even gave you Himself, you have a right 
to hope for the best gifts of His love; He has certainly proved His 
love by offering you fresh graces whenever you needed them. 
Would that you had accepted and used them! Would that you 
had always been responsive to the call of the Sacred Heart! But 
the world and its allurements led you astray and ensnared you, to 
your own misery. You were brought up well, and in your youth 
you were pure and chaste, and a reckless word that you overheard 
or an unseemly gesture was enough to make you blush for shame. 
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But as you grew up, and mixed with bad companions, your passions 
awoke, and you allowed yourself to be enticed into evil; you no 
longer felt shame, but gloried in foul imaginations, in bad conver- 
sation and even in impure actions by yourself and with others. 
From being a free child of God, you became a slave to passion and 
to the evil one; from being a member of the kingdom of God, you 
became an outcast, a dead man, whose previous good works were 
destroyed, with no prospect of recognition or reward in eternity, 
Formerly you were like a fruitful olive tree in the house of God 
(Ps. li, 10), but now you resemble the fig-tree on the way from 
Bethany to Jerusalem, which was cursed by our Lord for bearing 
no fruit. It was a type of the synagogue, the unbelieving portion 
of the Jewish nation (Mark xi, 13; Matt. xxi, 19). 

Yet the Sacred Heart of Jesus had mercy upon you! It pre- 
served and increased within you the life of grace as long as you 
remained loyal and innocent, and, after your fall into sin, It was 
your resurrection, for It called you back from spiritual death to 
new life. Long ago our Lord kept His promise to Martha, and 
recalled Lazarus to life; and in the same way His Sacred Heart 
sympathized with you. Just as He summoned His friend from the 
grave by crying with a loud voice: “Lazarus, come forth,” so did 
He call you with an irresistible force: Come forth from the death 
of sin! Awaken true contrition in your heart, and with my assist- 
ance prepare to receive absolution for your sins. New life shall 
spring up in you upon the ruins left by the storm of your passions. 
Return no more to your bad habits and sinful companions; resolve 
to lead a new life and say: “Now have I begun; this is the change 
of the right hand of the Most High” (Ps. Ixxvi, 11). God might 
have punished you for your sins; He might have allowed you to die 
an untimely or violent death, like many others; but the love of the 
Sacred Heart had mercy upon you, and gave you time for amend- 
ment. 

The prophet Ezechiel was once commissioned by God to an- 
nounce to the people of Israel, who had fallen deep into sin: “As I 
live, saith the Lord God, I desire not the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live” (Ezech. xxxiii, 11), 
and in the same way God in His goodness desires you, with the 
help of the loving Heart of Jesus, to rise to a new life, devoted to 
the practice of virtue and to good works, and especially to the 
duties of your state of life. If you despond and think it beyond 
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imposed upon you by your position, or conducive to the welfare of 
your soul, have recourse to the Sacred Heart with ardent and per- 
sistent prayer. Even St. Augustine, before his conversion, thought 
it impossible to live a pure chaste life. In his Confessions he 
writes: “I regarded continence as a task to be performed in my own 
strength, and I was not conscious of possessing this strength, being 
so foolish as not to know that it is written: ‘I could not be con- 
tinent, except God gave it’”’ (Wisd. viii, 21; Confess. 1. vi, c, II). 
Therefore prayer, constant and fervent prayer, was necessary be- 
fore he could acquire the beautiful virtue of chastity. Later on, 
after his conversion, St. Augustine recognized the power of prayer, 
and, perceiving his former mistake, he wrote: “Thou, O God, 
wouldst have given me grace (to lead a pure and good life) if only 
the groans of my heart had reached Thine ears, and I had cast my 
burden upon Thee with unwavering faith” (J. c.). You, too, must 
let your prayers and the groaning of your heart reach the Heart 
of Jesus. If you have received the grace of conversion and have 
been raised to newness of life, beg the Sacred Heart to preserve you 
from falling back and again dying the death of sin. Beg for 
strength to follow the advice of your confessor, to avoid particular 
occasions of sin, and dangerous associates, and pray, too, for 
perseverance in the practices of Christian piety, which are necessary 
for the salvation of your soul. 

If you are weighed down by the remembrance of your sins, and 
crushed by the burden of the evil that you have done, so that you 
have no energy left in your soul, you may derive from the Sacred 
Heart fresh vigor and courage cheerfully to do right in future. 
Before your conversion charity, revealing itself in good works, was 
dead within you. You had probably retained your faith in the 
existence of God, and in His justice and goodness, but without good 
works, without an active manifestation of love towards God and 
your neighbor, faith is dead. St. Paul, speaking as God’s mouth- 
piece, says: “My just man liveth by faith; but if he withdraw him- 
self, he shall not please my soul” (Heb. x, 38). God requires us 
not only to believe His eternal truths, but also to live in accordance 
with them, so that our faith may be animated by love and manifest 
itself in good works. Did not Jesus strive, with all the zeal of His 
Sacred Heart, to set us an example in this respect? No matter 
what your position may be, you will find in His life a rule and 
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guidance by which you can order your own existence, and in His 
Heart the principles and feelings which ought to prevail also in 
your heart. Obey St. Paul’s admonition: “If you be risen with 
Christ, seek the things that are above, where Christ is sitting at 
the right hand of God; mind the things that are above, not the 
things that are upon the earth” (Col. iii, 1, 2). Our thoughts should 
be fixed on heaven, not on earth, when we have risen from the death 
of sin, and purpose to live so as to please the Heart of Jesus, and 
so as eventually to attain to union with Him and life everlasting. 

Many obstacles will have to be overcome, if we intend to advance 
on the steep path of virtue. We shall often feel discouraged, but 
we must each time rise to fresh efforts. Jesus has made provision 
for us. Once, in His sympathy with the multitude that had fol- 
lowed Him into the wilderness, He said: “I have compassion on the 
multitude” (Mark viii, 2), and He has left all His followers abund- 
ant refreshment that is always available, lest they should sink down 
exhausted on the way to heaven. Our refreshment and the means 
of preserving and increasing our supernatural life are to be found 
in God’s holy Word and doctrines, as well as in the manifold graces 
given in prayer and through the Sacraments, especially through 
the reception of the most Holy Sacrament of the altar. Of this, 
the chief of all the channels of grace, our Saviour Himself said: 
“He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting 
life, and I will raise him up in the last day” (John vi, 55). Who- 
soever worthily receives this Holy Sacrament, possesses a pledge, 
given by Christ Himself, of eternal life. There can be no more 
effectual means of preserving the life of grace, because in Holy 
Communion we receive the very Author of all grace, and are most 
intimately united with His sacred Heart. Let us therefore never 
despair. The road that we have to follow in this world may be 
narrow and steep, and we may sometimes fall into sin, but if we 
devoutly reverence the Sacred Heart, we shall, by God’s grace, rise 
again and press on towards our goal. 

David says that “the just shall flourish like the palm-tree ; he shall 
grow up like the cedar of Libanus” (Ps. xci, 13). If we lovingly 
adhere to the Heart of Jesus, we may hope to fulfil all justice, and 
to bear the blossoms and fruit of supernatural life, and to obtain 
from that Heart the grace of God, which is everlasting life in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 





























MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF THE NEIGHBOR* 


II 


BLESSINGS AND CURSES 


“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou mayst live a long time, 
and it may be well with thee.’—Deut. v, 16. 

(a) Whoever loyally obeys the Fourth Commandment receives 
God’s blessing. We have many instances of this: 

Sem and Japheth honored their father, and the Bible tells us that 
God blessed and rewarded them. 

Isaac obeyed his father, and was willing to allow himself to be 
sacrificed; hence he prospered in the land and lived to the age 
of 180. 

Joseph loved and honored his father, so God made him ruler of 
Egypt, and allowed him to live to the age of 110. 

Juda was willing to be a slave instead of Benjamin in order to 
spare his father sorrow, and he became the leader of his people, 
though he was not the eldest son. 

Samuel obeyed Heli promptly, and God made him judge and 
prophet in Israel. 

Ruth, the good daughter-in-law, married Booz, a rich man, and 
became the ancestress of David, and, later on, of our Saviour. 

David, who was an obedient boy, became King of Israel. 

Tobias was protected on his journey by an angel; God gave him 
a good wife and an honorable position, and he saw his children’s 
children to the fifth generation. 

God fulfils to obedient children the promises that we find in the 
Bible: “He that honoreth his mother, is as one that layeth up a 
treasure. He that honoreth his father shall have joy in his own 
children, and in the day of his prayer he shall be heard. . . . Honor 
thy father, in work and word and all patience, that a blessing may 
come upon thee from him, and his blessing may remain in the 
latter end” (Eccl. iii, 5, 6, 9, 10). “My son, hear the instruction 





*Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month, 
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of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother, that grace 
may be added to thy head, and a chain of gold to thy neck” (Proy, 
i, 8,9). Can you explain the meaning of this last passage? 

(b) Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou mays live q 
long time. But do not some good children die young? Yes, of 
course they do; God did not intend to promise that all who are good 
should live to a great age. Christ was the best son who ever lived, 
and He had to suffer a great deal and died when He was only 33; 
His Father called Him away to enjoy a better and more beautiful 
home in heaven. The man born blind had to bear his heavy cross 
for many years, and the young man at Naim had to die very soon, 
because by his death God’s honor was promoted. Many children 
die because our Lord wants to save them from suffering and to give 
them greater happiness. The Fourth Commandment says: “Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thou mayst live a long time and it 
may be well with thee in the land which the Lord thy God will give 
thee,” 7. e., in the land of everlasting happiness, not in this world. 

(c) We have seen how good children prosper even in this life. 
What does the Bible tell us about wicked children? 

Cham was cursed by his father. 

Jacob in his youth deceived his father, and, although he repented, 
he had to undergo punishment. On his flight he suffered great 
misery, and at first he fared very badly in a foreign land. Laban 
cheated him several times; his sons caused him a great deal of 
trouble by selling Joseph, and all his children had to atone for his 
sin during the years of famine. 

Heli’s sons were defeated and killed in battle. 

Absalom was hanged on a tree, as a punishment for breaking the 
Fourth Commandment. His ungrateful heart was pierced with 
lances, and he was buried in a dismal place in the forest, as if he 
had been a murderer, and every passerby cast a stone upon his 
grave. Even at the present day, whenever a Jew or a Turk passes 
what is believed to be the tomb of Absalom, he throws a stone at it, 
and orders his son to do the same. No one goes unpunished who 
fails to honor his father and mother. “Cursed be he that honoreth 
not his father and mother; and all the people shall say Amen” 
(Deut. xxvii, 16). “The father’s blessing establisheth the houses 
of the children, but the mother’s curse rooteth up the foundation” 
(Eccl. iii, 11). 

God often punishes wicked children in this life; and what must 
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they expect in eternity? Can He admit to heaven people who have 
despised, troubled, annoyed and grieved His representatives on 
earth? No, He will cast them into hell, where they will suffer for 
ever and ever. 

You are free now to choose between a blessing and a curse; 
between heaven and hell. If you wish to be happy, you must re- 
solve to act like Joseph, Samuel, Tobias, and Ruth; otherwise a 
curse will fall upon you as it fell upon Cham, Heli’s sons and Absa- 
lom. Be careful to remember the Fourth Commandment: ‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thou mayst live a long time, and 
that it may be well with thee.” 


Our RULERS AND SUPERIORS. 


“Honor thy father and thy mother.” But the Bible tells us that 
we have to treat certain other people in the same way as our actual 
parents. 

David called King Saul his father (1 Kings xxiv, 12). 

Eliseus called Elias his father, when he saw him being carried up 
to heaven (4 Kings ii, 12). 

King Joas spoke of Eliseus as his father (4 Kings xiii, 14). 

In the Book of Judges we read that priests were addressed as 
“father” (Judges xvii, 10; xviii, 19). 

Teachers are sometimes called fathers in the Bible (Prov. iv, 1; 
1 Kings x, 12; Matt. xxiii, 9). 

Naaman, the Syrian general, whom Eliseus cured of leprosy, was 
addressed by his servants as father (4 Kings v, 13). 

All these people are called father in the Bible to show that they 
deserve special honor. This name is given to prophets, kings, 
teachers, masters and other important and learned men. Let us 
see why honor is due to certain people: 

Priests. We owe our bodily existence to our parents, but each 
of us has to be born again, as Jesus said: “Unless a man is born 
again of water and of the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” Our second birth takes place at our baptism, when 
we receive supernatural life; and so the priest becomes our spiritual 
father, and we owe him honor accordingly. 

Teachers. Your father and mother feed and clothe you, so that 
you are growing up strong and healthy. Your soul needs food no 
less than your body; it always wants to hear something new and to 
gain fresh knowledge; it has to advance in wisdom as well as in 
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age, and to increase in understanding. Where is your mind fed? 
At school. And who feeds it? All our teachers. St. Paul spoke 
of all the people whom he had baptized and taught at Corinth as 
his children; and he called Timothy his beloved son in the faith. 
St. John, too, addressed his disciples as his children. So you see 
priests and teachers are your spiritual fathers, and you ought to 
honor, love and obey them as well as your parents. 

Grandparents, fosterparents, etc. Your grandparents stand on a 
level with your parents, for if they had a right to command your 
parents, they certainly have a right to command you, and it is your 
duty to obey and love them. You should also obey your elder 
brothers and sisters, for your parents allow them to give you orders; 
you ought to love them as Moses’ sister loved her baby brother, 
You must obey even your servants if your parents give them au- 
thority over you, for then you are obeying your father and mother, 
rather than the servants who order you. Some children have no 
parents, and live with fosterparents who take care of them. These 
fosterparents have the same claim upon their love, respect and 
obedience as their real parents would have. 

When you grow up and go away from home to be apprenticed or 
to enter service, your master or mistress will have the same authority 
over you as your parents, and you are bound to love, honor and 
obey them. You ought to act towards them as Samuel did towards 
Heli, and take care not to appropriate or spoil what belongs to them. 
You should do your best to guard their property, as Joseph guarded 
Putiphar’s. Holy Scripture says: “Servants, obey in all things 
your masters according to the flesh, not serving to the eye, as 
pleasing men, but in simplicity of heart, fearing God” (Col. iii, 22). 
“Be subject to your masters with all fear, not only to the good and 
gentle, but also to the froward” (1 Peter ii, 18). 

Superiors in Church and State. Parents, children, servants and 
apprentices form one household, and next door there is another 
household. All the households of the place make up a village or a 
town, which is governed by certain men, appointed to manage its 
business. These men deserve our respect, since God allows them to 
hold their authority. A state consists of a great many towns and 
villages, and at the head of a state is a president or a king, who 
watches over the welfare of the country, as your father watches 
over the welfare of your family. He maintains order, punishes 
offenders and prevents injustice, but a president cannot be every- 
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where at once, so he has to employ men to work under him. 
Judges, magistrates and policemen are responsible for the peace 
and good order of the state; soldiers have to defend it against 
enemies; schools are built and supported, so that everyone may 
receive education, etc., etc. All the officials appointed to help a 
president or king are his representatives and constitute the civil 
authority. We are bound to honor, love and obey them. What is 
meant by the civil authority? What is our duty towards it? Why 
is this our duty? 

There is another vast empire that extends over the whole world— 
the Catholic Church. More than 260 millions of Christians belong 
to this empire. 

The inhabitants of the globe are estimated at 1560 millions, of 
whom 550 millions are Christians. Of these 550 millions 260 mil- 
lions are Catholics, 175 millions are Protestants and 120 millions 
belong to the Orthodox Eastern Churches. Protestants are divided 
into a great many sects; a recent list of Protestant sects contains 
188 names. 

We are all members of the Catholic Church, and at our head 
stands our Holy Father the Pope, the Vicar of Christ upon earth. 
He is assisted by the bishops and priests of the Church, who consti- 
tute the ecclesiastical authority. We are bound to honor, love and 
obey them. What is meant by the ecclesiastical authority? What 
is our duty towards it? Why is this our duty? 

Both the civil and the ecclesiastical authority are necessary. What 
would a church be without a priest? or a school without a teacher? 
or an army without officers? A nation without priests and rulers 
would be like a flock without a shepherd, it could not exist at all. 
God was obliged to appoint rulers so that nations, Church and state 
might be able to exist. All authority is instituted by God to rule 
us; hence He says: “By Me kings reign and lawgivers decree just 
things; by Me princes rule, and the mighty decree justice” (Prov. 
viii, 15, 16). “Give ear, you that rule the people . . . for power 
is given you by the Lord” (Wisd. vi, 4). All the power that those 
in authority have over us is derived from God; hence Christ said to 
Pilate: “Thou shouldst not have any power against Me, unless it 
were given thee from above” (John xix, 11). They have no right 
to order us to do anything displeasing to Almighty God, for they 
are His representatives, bound to act in a way befitting their office. 
It is their duty to be the fathers of those under their control, and 
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to care for their spiritual and bodily welfare. It is our duty to 
respect them, because they have been appointed by our heavenly 
Father, and when we obey them, we are really obeying Him rather 
than men. Therefore, “be ye subject to every human creature for 
God’s sake, . . . for so is the will of God” (1 Peter ii, 13, 15). 


SUPERIORS 


How ought we to honor our superiors? 

Holy Scripture gives us many instances of respect. 

Eliezer was obedient when Abraham sent him to seek a good wife 
for his son. He took great pains to discover the best possible wife 
for Isaac. Can you tell me what he did? 

Joseph served Putiphar very faithfully, and was most con- 
scientious when he was put in charge of the prison. Can you tell 
me the story? 

Naaman’s maid was sorry for her master because he suffered 
from leprosy, and did her best to induce him to go to ‘the prophet 
Eliseus and be cured. 

Samuel promptly obeyed Heli, the high-priest. 

The centurion at Capharnaum had a faithful servant, whom our 
Lord cured of a serious illness. 

All who are employed by others ought to be honest, faithful and 
industrious towards their employers. The Bible tells us, too, how 
we ought to honor kings and rulers. Saul persecuted David, his 
most faithful servant, very cruelly, and tried to kill him. Once 
David had Saul in his power, and Abisai, his companion, wished to 
run him through with his spear, but David said: “Kill him not; 
for who shall put forth his hand against the Lord’s anointed, and 
shall be guiltless?’ He regarded the life of the King, his bitter 
enemy, as something sacred. 

Our Lady and St. Joseph have set us an example of obedience to 
authority. The Emperor Augustus made a decree, requiring them 
to be enrolled at Bethlehem. Perhaps no one would have noticed 
if they had not obeyed; but in spite of all the difficulties connected 
with a long journey, they conformed to the emperor’s command. 

Our Saviour, too, obeyed the civil government, for He paid 
tribute, and St. Peter found the necessary coin in a fish’s mouth 
(Matt. xvii, 23-26). He also said: “Render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” (Matt. 
xxii, 21). When the Roman governor unjustly sentenced Him to 
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death, He submitted. If the Lord of heaven and earth was obedient 
even to the death of the Cross, how can we dare to disobey those 
who rule over us? 

Fearful punishments are inflicted upon those who do not respect 
authority and refuse to obey. 

Core, Dathan and Abiron rebelled against Moses, and the earth 
opened and swallowed them up. 

The Israelites, who resisted Moses, died in the wilderness on 
account of their obstinacy. 

The chief baker, who had been disloyal to Pharao, was hanged 
on a gibbet. 

The 42 boys, who mocked at the prophet Eliseus, were torn to 
pieces by bears. 

It would be easy to collect a great many more instances to show 
how God punishes rebels. Every one who raises his hand against 
a superior is rebelling against God’s representative, and conse- 
quently against God Himself, and such impiety cannot remain un- 
punished. St. Paul says: “Let every soul be subject to higher 
powers, for there is no power but from God, and those that are, 
are ordained of God. Therefore he that resisteth the power, re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God. And they that resist, purchase to 
themselves damnation” (Rom. xiii, 1, 2). 

We owe respect to kings and rulers, and obedience to all their 
officials. “Fear God and honor the King” (1 Peter ii, 17). 

We are required to pay taxes for the support of the government, 
for keeping up schools, churches, bridges, roads, etc. Many people 
think that there is no harm in paying less than they are strictly 
bound to pay, and forget that our Saviour said: “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s.” Money paid in taxes is put to a good 
use; we could not get on without police and magistrates, nor with- 
out schools, roads and bridges. The government must. have money 
for these and many other purposes, and whoever withholds part of 
the payment due, commits a sin. 

For the defence of your country you may have to serve as soldiers, 
and you should do so gladly, even if you have to go out and fight. 
All loyal subjects should remember to pray for kings and rulers, 
that they may prosper and govern the country in the right way.* 

*It seems unnecessary to enlarge upon our obligations to our country, be- 
cause this can be done much more thoroughly in lessons on history. An 


instruction on the gth article of the Creed affords a good apportunity for 
discussing fully our duties towards our ecclesiastical superiors. 
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We should pray, too, for our spiritual superiors, and especially 
for our Holy Father the Pope, to whom we owe the greatest loyalty 
and obedience. We can show our love for him by praying for him 
and denying ourselves to contribute to objects that he recommends. 

Repetition. The duties of subordinates. Have you always hon- 
ored those in authority, or have any of you acted like Hedli’s sons, 
and secretly laughed at your priests and teachers, or made ugly 
faces at them? Have you spoken rudely of your superiors, as the 42 
boys did of Eliseus? Remember: “The man that with a stiff neck 
despiseth him that proveth him, shall suddenly be destroyed, and 
health shall not follow him” (Prov. xxix, 1). You know what 
happened to those 42 boys. Do you attend to your teachers as the 
Child Jesus attended to the learned men in the Temple? Have you 
always done your lessons as well as you could? Have you followed 
Samuel’s example both at home and at school? If you have not 
always been well-behaved, you should resolve to improve, and obey 


and love your superiors as the Galatians did St. Paul, who says to. 


them: “I bear you witness, that, if it could be done, you would 
have plucked out your own eyes, and would have given them to 
me” (Gal. iv, 15). 

Thy Will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 

Ought we under all circumstances to obey our parents? 

Rebecca advised her son Jacob to rob Esau of his birthright. 
Was this fair? What ought Jacob to have said? (I will not do as 
you tell me, for it would be wrong.) 

Herodias told her daughter Salome to ask for St. John the Bap- 
tist’s head. Salome ought not to have obeyed her mother, for she 
caused Herod to murder St. John (Matt. xiv, 8-10). 

Nor is it always right to obey the government. 

The youths in the fiery furnace did right when they disobeyed 
the order to worship an idol. 

The Apostles were strictly forbidden by the Sanhedrin to preach 
in the name of Jesus; they allowed themselves to be scourged and 
imprisoned, but they continued to preach. Was this right? 

Parents and rulers are commissioned by God to proclaim His 
will; they ought never to order us to do anything that is sinful, for 
God has not authorized them to do this. If they command what is 
wrong, they are not acting as God’s representatives, and He has 
given them no right te issue such orders. In such cases we are not 
bound to obey them. St. Bernard says: “In one single case it is 
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permissible not to obey parents (and superiors), viz., when their 
commands are contrary to God’s commands.” Jesus said: “He 
that loveth (i. e., obeyeth) father or mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me” (Matt. x, 37). Supposing then that our parents 
were to order us to tell lies, or to steal, or to injure other people, we 
ought not to obey them. Even if a child were to be whipped for 
disobeying such a command, he ought to think how the apostles let 
themselves be imprisoned rather than give up preaching. Our 
Saviour says: “Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’s 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Good men have sometimes disobeyed the government when it 
required them to do wrong, for they knew that they must obey God 
rather than man. But otherwise we owe respect and obedience to 
our superiors, even when they are unkind to us. Christ obeyed the 
unjust governor who sentenced Him to death, and all who are truly 
His disciples should follow His example. “Servants, be subject to 
your masters with all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the froward” (1 Peter ii, 18). 

Thy Will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 

Parents and superiors are God’s representatives; they make 
known to us His will, and must not order us to do wrong. We 
ought to do God’s will, just as the angels and saints in heaven do 
it, for God requires of us obedience. He put a tree of obedience 
for Adam and Eve in Paradise, and He has given us the Fourth 
Commandment to test our obedience. God told Adam that he 
would die if he were disobedient, and He says to us in the Fourth 
Commandment, “Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou mayst 
live a long time.” Some of you may have thought: “I should never 
have eaten the forbidden fruit.” Can you be sure of that? The 
Fourth Commandment is your tree of obedience; it tests you, to find 
out whether you deserve to go to heaven. Whoever breaks this 
Commandment through wilful disobedience is just like Adam and 
Eve, when they ate the fruit and disobeyed God. Surely you do 
not want the serpent to lead you astray, as he led them. The angels 
in heaven always obey God, and we must gladly obey His repre- 
sentatives on earth, so that the prayer, which we say every day, 
may be granted: “They will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
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CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF REV. K. KROGH-TONNING, DD. 
SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
’ MEN WHO WAIT FOR THEIR LORD 


“And you yourselves be like to men who wait for their Lord, when He 
shall return from the wedding; that when He cometh and knocketh, they 
may open to Him immediately.”—Luke xii,, 36. 


In the Apocalypse (vi, 10) St. John the Evangelist records having 
heard a loud and eager cry proceeding from souls who asked why 
God had not yet overthrown His enemies on earth. Hence it ap- 
pears that the departed know at least something of what goes on 
in this world, and follow the course of events with interest. We 
cannot tell how much they know, nor how they acquire their know- 
ledge. St. John says that they longed for the final triumph of God’s 
kingdom, “and it was said to them that they should rest for a little 
time, till their fellow servants and their brethren . . . should be 
filled up.” If the souls of martyrs have to wait, and if their exist- 
ence is a time of yearning expectation, surely it is only natural 
that the earthly life of Christ’s friends should also be described as 
a period of waiting. In to-day’s gospel our Lord speaks of it as 
such, and sums up the lesson that He teaches in the words: “Be 
you yourselves like to men who wait for their lord.” 

This sense of expectation characterizes the life of Christians in 
this world, and is of itself very important, whilst at the same time 
it distinguishes them from worldlings. 

I. The children of this world do not expect their Lord, for, being 
dominated by the spirit of worldliness, they look only to the present, 
and not to the future; they think only of earth, and not of heaven; 
and they care only for the world, and not for God. Like the rich 
man in the parable, the worldling desires to enjoy all good things 
in this present life, and it is the fashion to ridicule any who have 
supernatural aims, and to regard those only as sensible who set all 
their interest upon the certainty of the present. We are told that 
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it is foolish to think about what is future and therefore uncertain, 
and vast numbers of people nowadays acquiesce in these views, 
and they do not hesitate to renounce the Church and Christianity, 
and to cast aside the faith of their childhood. 

But supposing the world and the things around us are deceptive? 
What does this life offer us besides poverty, sickness, disgrace, 
hunger and cold? Is it a consolation to be deprived of all hope 
regarding the future? Let those who have lost their faith have 
recourse to their teachers who have robbed them of all comfort 
and hope and ask: “What consolation can you give us in place of 
the hope that you have taken away?” 

They seek a comforter, but will find none, unless they join the 
ranks of those who wait for their Lord. Woe to the reckless teach- 
ers, who rob the multitude of the hope that would console them in 
suffering, and teach them to care only for the present! Such men 
have much to answer for, especially in the case of those who aban- 
don themselves to despair, when the present fails to satisfy them, 
for the sorrows of this life must inevitably be unbearable where 
there is no hope for the future. 

This worldly spirit knows no other happiness than the enjoyment 
of earthly pleasures ; it gives rise to much ill feeling and uneasiness, 
and embitters society. 

Can men, who possess all that the present can offer, dispense with 
hope regarding the future life beyond the grave? They have given 
up all expectation of heaven; but can earth with its pleasures and 
amusements satisfy them? If we question them, some will boldly 
answer “Yes,” whilst others will reply in an evasive manner; but 
if we go to Holy Scripture, we find the blunt statement that there 
is no peace for the wicked. For the most part they are aware that 
something essential is lacking. A young girl, brought up in the 
modern indifference to all religion, comes home from a ball, where 
she has enjoyed herself vastly. In a ballroom are to be found 
most of the things calculated to delight a young devotee of fashion, 
and she has not been slow to avail herself of them. But on her 
return she throws herself on her bed, and weeps bitterly. Why? 
What has happened? Probably she does not know the reason for 
her tears, but is aware only of being unspeakably disappointed. 
All is over, like a will o’ the wisp that glowed for a time and then 
vanished, leaving nothing behind. Many of the gayest people in the 
world experience similar states of depression; they cannot rid them- 
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selves of the feeling that they lack something indispensable to their 
happiness, for they look forward to nothing. 

II. Christians, on the contrary, look forward to what is of the 
utmost importance: they wait for their Lord, and, when He comes, 
they will have true happiness and realise the final aim of their 
existence. This anticipation is their chief source of courage amidst 
the sufferings of this life; they do not expect happiness now, nor 
do they make large demands upon the present, since it is only in 
the future that their hopes will be fulfilled. They do not think it 
strange that they suffer in this life, for our Lord warned them that 
they should have distress in this world (John xvi, 33), and He did 
not pledge Himself to give them happiness in the worldly sense. 
They do not despair when the cross is laid upon them, for their 
Saviour said: “Whosoever doth not carry his cross and come after 
Me, cannot be My disciple” (Luke xiv, 27). They do not complain 
of having to wait, for their Lord has bidden them do so, and they 
are looking forward to the greatest possible happiness. 

But I must beware of saying too much, as they do sometimes 
complain bitterly, for their road is so rough and steep, their time of 
waiting is so long and tedious that they cry: “How long, O Lord, 
how long?” Yes, with shame be it confessed that, though we are 
Christians, we complain, as if we had no Lord and Saviour to 
expect. The more we forget Him, the louder are our complaints, 
and, if we cease to expect Him, we certainly have no right to the 
consolation and joy that such expectation affords. If we succeed 
in convincing ourselves thoroughly that our life here is only a time 
of waiting, we shall not look for any particular happiness in this 
world, nor shall we be disturbed if earthly joys fail. 

One of our chief weaknesses is to demand earthly happiness, and 
it behooves us to uproot this craving at all costs. We may not be 
able to say with St. Teresa Aut pati, Domine, aut mori, “Let me 
either suffer, O Lord, or die!” nor to reply, like St. John of the 
Cross, who, when asked what reward he desired for all his labors, 
said: Domine, pati et contemni pro te, “Lord, to suffer and be 
despised for Thy sake;” yet we can at least familiarize ourselves 
with the idea that suffering is necessary for us, and brings many 
blessings, and then we shall look forward to the future with fresh 
joy. Like St. Paul, the saints have always gloried in and because 
of their tribulations, since their trials gave rise to hope, which was 
not confounded (Rom. v, 3-5). 
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III. Those who wait for their Lord are His servants, expecting 
Him to come, not only as their Redeemer, but also as their Judge, 
to whom they will have to render an account of their services. This 
thought makes them faithful to their duties, and so human society 
as a whole is benefited. Would that those who have renounced 
Christianity could realise how much society owes to it and to the 
Church! Public morality depends upon men’s recognition of the 
fact that this morality, and all the duties that it involves, originate 
in God; He is our supreme Lord; to Him all are morally responsible, 
and to Him all must look for judgment. The moral decay of our 
own age is due to the cleavage between ethics and religion. Men 
deny that all morality has its origin in God; they deny our responsi- 
bility to Him, and deny that He will judge us. As a result, His 
servants grow reckless and neglect their duty, and the very founda- 
tions of society are shaken, and we are threatened with all the hor- 
rors of a revolution, arising from the same cause as previous social 
upheavals, viz., that men have ceased to expect God to be their 
Judge. 

What has the world in prospect? Its frivolity will be ended 
when men are called to judgment. There were thousands of eager 
spectators in the theatres at Vienna and Chicago, when the terrible 
cry of “Fire” was raised, and they were hurried before God’s trib- 
unal, all without expectation of their Lord’s coming. 

Happy are those servants who remain at their post and do their 
duty; they will not lose their reward, for their Lord will make them 
sit down in His Kingdom, and will minister to them (Luke xii, 37). 

Let us act as men who wait, watch and serve, and then we too 
shall enter into the joy of our Lord (Matth. xxv, 21). 





THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


THE VOICE OF ONE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS 


“Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low, and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways plain, 
and all flesh shall see the Salvation of God.”—Luke iii, 5, 6. 

St. John’s words rang out like a voice in the wilderness. He 
knew that very few accepted his message and were really converted. 
The great majority either refused to listen to his exhortation, or, 
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like Herod, they only took a temporary pleasure in the great preach- 
er’s utterances, and the impression produced upon them was super- 
ficial and short-lived. 

When we hear the summons to do penance, how are we affected 
by it? Is it for us too merely the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness ? | 

I. Thousands of people are altogether unwilling to hear of 
penance; it is vain to call upon them to repent, for they think 
nothing about God, or their souls, or their own salvation, and never 
set foot in the house of God, but spend their time in other ways, 
This may be the result of carelessness, and certainly many are not 
consciously devoid of faith, only they say that they must attend 
to other matters, and have no time for religion. Some spend Sun- 
day in work and in making up their accounts, others devote the day 
to amusement. You may see them all setting out just as the church 
bells are summoning everybody to the house of God. Summer and 
winter have each their own occupations, and both young and old 
devote every Sunday in the year to some form or other of sport, 
until at last their ears are deaf to the cry: “Do penance, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Very frequently all this should 
be ascribed to frivolity and carelessness, rather than to conscious 
neglect of God’s commands. 

Let no one misunderstand me. I have no objection to sport, or 
to wholesome outdoor exercise; in fact, I feel inclined to encourage 
everybody, young and old alike, to take part in it, for it is good 
both for mind and body. Only let everything be done in modera- 
tion. It is quite possible to derive pleasure and advantage from 
games without falling into sin, but it is wrong to make playing 
games an excuse for absence from church and neglect of one’s 
religious duties. Overindulgence in games tends to alienate the 
young altogether from the practise of their religion, and to make 
them forget that they have souls to save; and herein lies a great 
danger for the Church, the nation and our country, for the future 
of each depends upon the rising generation. I wish to impress 
upon all parents and teachers the fact that it is their duty to remind 
young people of their obligation to attend church on Sunday. Do 
not weaken your admonitions by pleading that it is unwise to coerce 
the young against their will. Such arguments are not only mis- 
leading, but are actually sinful, since we ought to obey the voice 
of duty, whether we like it or not. 
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From the unconscious unbelief due to frivolity the transition to 
conscious unbelief is very easy. This latter kind of unbelief is 
one of the most terrible evils of the age in which we live, and it is 
the chief reason why the call to penance meets with so little re- 
sponse. A systematic effort to uproot Christianity from the hearts 
of the people is being made in every class of society. In our schools 
very little attention is paid to religious instruction, and our enemies 
desire to banish it altogether ; it is regarded as a matter of complete 
indifference whether a couple is married at the registrar’s office or 
in church, where they are united in the name of God and receive 
His blessing. Baptism is frequently neglected, and parents con- 
sider themselves at liberty to decide whether a child is to be brought 
up in God’s service, or in that of the world. 

We must not shut our eyes to facts around us; and it is un- 
deniable that the number of those who no longer believe in heaven 
above or in hell beneath is steadily growing. Paganism is increasing 
in our midst, and very little good is effected by the so-called “eman- 
cipated” spirits who call upon the slaves of matter to look upwards 
to the stars and mountain tops, and to listen to the “great silence.” 
All that they say is meaningless, and now, as in the time of St. John, 
the masses turn a deaf ear to every summons to do penance. 

II. There were, however, some who listened to St. John, but 
paid only superficial attention to his words, and so were not really 
converted. Such people exist at the present day—what is wrong 
with them ? 

The word conversion means turning the mind; and the chief 
mistake made by these careless hearers of the word is that they 
do not take things seriously, and stop short at what is on the out- 
side, instead of penetrating into the depths of their own hearts. 
The first essential to conversion is contrition. We are all ready 
enough to call ourselves miserable sinners, in a general way. This 
can be done without any real change of disposition, and without 
abandoning our pride, worldliness and self-indulgence. But it is 
not so easy to discuss actual sins in detail, and to acknowledge one 
besetting sin with shame and sorrow costs us far more and does 
us far more good than to lament over our sinful lives without dis- 
covering and confessing our real sins. 

In speaking of contrition, people are apt to lay too much stress 
upon their feelings, and too little upon their will. It may of course 
be beneficial to feel the sting and burden of sin, but this is not 
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enough, nor is it essential. Feelings are untrustworthy and liable 
to change, and real, practical conversion depends not upon them, 
but upon the will. We must resolve to get rid of the actual sins 
that we have committed, and be ready to bear their temporal punish- 
ment, if God will only remit their guilt. When we rely exclusively 
upon our feelings, we are too apt to think only of God’s mercy and 
to forget His justice. God is just, as well as merciful, and there- 
fore we must suffer for our sins, and whoever is unwilling to do s0, 
possesses only superficial sorrow for them. Moreover, if we are 
really contrite, we must intend to make reparation as far as we 
can, for what we have done amiss. The story of Zacheus supplies 
us with an excellent example of true conversion. No one is really 
turned or converted from his evil ways, who refuses to repair the 
evil that he has done in the sight of God and man. Conversion 
without faith is impossible, and men’s faith is often dead, incapable 
of bearing fruit and of revealing itself in newness of life and active 
charity. Without life and charity faith is dead. 

To sum up: The call to conversion has often rung out like the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness. If with honest purpose you 
resolve to listen to that call, the desert, i. e., the dreary wilderness 
of life, will blossom like a garden of roses. 





FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 


“John answered and said: A man cannot receive anything, unless it be 
given him from heaven. You yourselves do bear me witness that I said: 
I am not Christ, but I am sent before Him.”—John iii, 27, 28. 

In the gospel we have the picture of St. John presented to us 
before that of Christ. John’s work was to preach and prepare the 
way for our Saviour. Let us to-day consider his personality, his 
greatness and his weakness. Very few people are so splendidly 
equipped with natural gifts, and he possessed in addition wonder- 
ful gifts of grace. He surpassed all his contemporaries in clear- 
ness of intellect, as was seen at his first meeting with Christ. Be- 
fore our Lord had said a word publicly on the subject of His person 
and mission, John recognized both, and gave expression to his 
prophetic insight in the words: Ecce Agnus Dei, ecce qui tollit 
peccatum mundi, Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him that taketh 
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away the sin of the world. He summed up thus all that Christ was, 
and all that He was to do. No one else in that age realised these 
facts so fully. 

John was endowed with the gift of eloquence, that carried his 
hearers away even when he preached on the need of penance. 
Everyone went to hear him, men, women, scholars, soldiers and 
Pharisees. Even Herod heard him gladly, and from time to time 
his actual enemies seem to have delighted in his eloquence, although 
they did not open their hearts to his message. His fame spread 
over the whole country, and attracted universal attention, so that 
the Council, known as the Sanhedrim, sent a deputation to ask what 
account he gave of himself, for some supposed him to be the Christ, 
others Elias. 

We possess more trustworthy testimony to St. John’s greatness 
than that of Herod, the people or the council, for we know what 
Christ said of him. He spoke of him as a prophet, comparing him 
with Elias, one of the mightiest figures in the Old Testament, and 
then added “and more than a prophet,” declaring that no one greater 
than John had ever been born of woman. Surely no plainer evi- 
dence of his greatness can be required! 

But in extolling St. John, we may be certain that our Lord was 
thinking more of his goodness and virtue than of his intellectual 
faculties. A man’s intellect may indeed be worthy of our admira- 
tion, but his qualities of heart deserve more respect; and good 
brains may accompany an evil disposition, in which case a clever 
man is worthless. Moral qualities rank far above intellectual, and 
in the balance of God’s justice a heroic will far outweighs learning. 
This is perhaps hard to understand and the world thinks more of in- 
tellect than of goodness of heart. Such is the way of the world, 
but in St. John both these qualities were combined. If his will had 
not been great and noble, he could have made no good use of his 
brilliant intellectual gifts, and would certainly have employed them 
in worldly pursuits. He might have procured a pleasant existence 
by means of his genius and reputation—nothing would have been 
easier. He might have secured a position where he could live in 
comfort and with a large income at his disposal, but instead of 
acting thus, he went out into the desert, and it is there that we hear 
of him, not in fashionable society. He wore no soft raiment, but a 
garment of camel’s hair, girt with a leathern strap. His fare was 
the simplest that he could obtain—locusts and wild honey. 
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St. John might have used his talents so as to win fame and honor, 
and rise to some exalted position. He had only to ask himself: 
“What do the princes, and people wish to hear? What will please 
them? How can I gratify them?’ He possessed sufficient ability 
to become universally popular, and so to advance to the most in- 
fluential offices in the state. He might have become a brilliant 
politician, a conspicuous member of society. But what would 
worldly people say of St. John as he really was? Would they not 
call him a fool for acting as he did? Instead of considering what 
princes and people wished him to tell them, he asked himself what 
they required to be told. Instead of thinking what public opinion 
and the spirit of the age pronounced to be the truth, he asked 
boldly: What is truth? He bore witness to the truth, and pro- 
claimed it fearlessly, though it was often unpleasant to hear, and 
was in direct opposition to public opinion and the spirit of the age, 
and the views of princes and people. St. John was shrewd enough 
to foresee what his reward would be, and faced it with equanimity. 
Instead of gaining honors in this world, he was cast into prison, and 
instead of winning favor with the king, he paid for his audacity 
with his life. His martyrdom was the culmination of his greatness. 
That is a crown which the proud feel no desire to possess, though 
the humble long to gain it, and St. John was humble and of little 
importance in his own sight. To-day’s gospel tells us more of his 
humility than of his greatness. His disciples tried to make him 
jealous of Jesus by saying that all men were coming to our Lord. 
People were beginning to forsake St. John and turn their ‘backs 
upon him; he was losing his popularity, and his followers were 
running after some one else. John answered quietly and em- 
phatically that he was not the bridegroom, but only the bridegroom’s 
friend. The bride is the Church, which was destined to be founded 
by Jesus Christ and not by John. It was quite right that men 
should follow our Lord, since thus the bride came to the Bride- 
groom. These were the thoughts in St. John’s mind, and he ex- 
pressed them simply and humbly. His own light must fade away, 
but Christ’s must rise and shine, and so he said: “He must increase, 
but I must decrease.” All is perfectly in order. I am not worthy 
to loose the latchet of His shoe. His success, far from annoying 
me, makes me unspeakably happy, for I am the friend who rejoices 
in silence at the Bridegroom’s triumph. 

This brings us back to the consideration of St. John’s greatness, 
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for he was great in God’s sight precisely because he was little in 
his own. His highest glory before God is his humility; he refused 
to be great in his own eyes. All true greatness is humble, although 
the world fails to comprehend that man makes himself small by 
striving to be great. It behoves us to understand this fact thor- 
oughly, if we are to have a happy Christmas. We must humble 
ourselves like St. John, if we desire to share his happiness. We 
must be converted and become like little children, if we are to 
rejoice in the Babe of Bethlehem; otherwise we shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Like St. John we must recognize our real 
littleness, and then we shall be able to follow his example and bear 
with tranquil and untroubled minds all the humiliations of life, 
that are so beneficial to us. It was in order to teach us this lesson, 
that God has deigned to show us in the Gospel how in St. John’s 
humility and littleness lay the source of his real joy and greatness. 





CHRISTMAS DAY 


AUGUSTUS IN ROME AND CHRIST IN THE CITY 
OF DAVID 


“And it came to pass that in those days there went out a decree from 
Cesar Augustus that the whole world should be enrolled. This enrolling 
was first made by Cyrinus, the governor of Syria. And all went to be 
enrolled, every one into his own city.”—Luke ii, 1-3. 

I. At the time of Julius Caesar’s murder, Octavianus, his adopted 
son and heir, was eighteen years of age, and was studying in Greece. 
He hastened back to Rome, where he founded the Roman Empire, 
and took the titles of Caesar (emperor) and Augustus (venerable). 
He was the most powerful monarch who ever reigned, and for 43 
years he governed the Roman Empire, which extended over all the 
known world. He was literally supreme, for as Imperator he had 
unlimited power over the army; he could make peace and declare 
war, and raise legions at a word. As Princeps he enjoyed absolute 
control over the legislative and judicial machinery of the state. As 
Pontifex Maximus he was entitled to deal with all questions con- 
cerning religion. His dominions extended from the Atlantic Ocean 
on the West to the Euphrates in the East, and from the Rhine and 
the Danube in the north to Mount Atlas and the cataracts of the 
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Nile in the south. They were divided into 25 provinces, all ad- 
mirably organized and connected with one another by means of 
roads and canals. At the end of his career the emperor was able 
to say of Rome: “I found it a city of brick, and I am leaving it a 
city of marble.” Science and art flourished during his reign, which 
is always considered the golden age of classical literature. Wealthy 
men in Rome acquired fortunes that exceeded those of our mil- 
lionaires, and they lived in a refinement of luxury unsurpassed at 
the present day. 

“It came to pass in those days there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus that the whole world should be enrolled.” The 
emperor issued orders to “the whole world,” and it obeyed. “All 
went to be enrolled.” No one thought of resisting his will. He 
demanded tribute from the whole world, and it was paid, the tribute 
money bearing the emperor’s head and inscription. If ever there 
was one absolute monarch supreme over the whole world, it was 
Augustus. 

II. In a remote corner of his vast dominions, in a small, un- 
important town of Judea, a town so insignificant that the great 
emperor had probably never heard of it, the enrolment that he had 
ordered gave rise, as elsewhere, to some excitement. The inns were 
full of visitors, and every one was attending to his own business, 
for all were anxious to have their papers in order, and to register 
their names and families, so as to be able to return home as soon 
as possible, and resume their ordinary life. Few noticed a poor 
workman, who entered the town with his wife in the evening. 
Wherever he asked for shelter he was told that there was no room, 
until at last he found an empty stable, and there, during the night, 
a child was born. There was nothing strange in all this, considering 
the crowded state of the town. The child born that night was 
Christ the Lord, born in David’s city. His birth was obscure and 
His whole life was trivial and unimportant in the eyes of the world, 
whilst His death was that of a criminal, on the shameful wood of 
the Cross. And yet what do we see? What has become of the 
empire once governed by Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus Augustus? 
It exists no longer, for it decayed and perished more than 1400 
years ago. 

What shall we say of Christ? His kingdom extends over nations 
and races of which Augustus, with all his power, never heard. 
Christ the Lord, born in David’s city, reigns over the whole world. 
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For 45 years Augustus wielded a sceptre before which all his sub- 
jects cowered in fear, but from century to century Christ exercises 
an infinitely greater force, since He is loved by all who belong to 
His Kingdom. For a short time Augustus officiated at an altar, the 
fire on which was soon extinguished, but Christ is a high priest for 
ever according to the order of Melchisedech. Augustus erected a 
marble city, but Christ raised a temple of living stones. When 
Augustus lay on his deathbed in Campania, he is said to have asked 
those about him whether he had played his part well; and, when 
they answered in the affirmative, he said: “Then let me hear your 
applause, for the drama is over.” When Christ died on the Cross 
on Golgotha, He said: Consummatum est, it is finished. The one 
delighted some few nations by acting a brilliant part that ended at 
his death. The other accomplished a work which will remain for 
ever, and be the means of salvation to every race on earth. 

The Roman empire was the greatest expression of strength ever 
attained by the natural forces of man; it was the supreme effort 
made by human beings to realise their own powers; hence its down- 
fall cannot be compared with that of any single nation or dynasty. 
It was the breaking up of all natural civilization, and a proof that 
mankind, left unaided, cannot be self-sufficient. The kingdom of 
Christ, the Lord born in the city of David, alone is able to stand 
firm. Earthly kingdoms, with all their power and splendor, rise 
and fall, but the reign of the Crucified, the Son of Man, lasts on 
from age to age. Let us therefore feel no fear when the world 
rallies its forces and the kingdom of Christ appears small and in- 
significant. The world is always the same, and is unable now as 
ever to satisfy the cravings of the human heart. But Christ, too, 
is always the same, no less powerful and no less merciful now than 
He was in the past. He will lead His followers to victory, and 
raise His Church from obscurity to glory. 
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SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 


A SIGN OF CONTRADICTION—A TOKEN OF VICTORY 


“And his father and mother were wondering at those things which were 
spoken concerning him. And Simeon blessed them, and said to Mary his 
mother: Behold this child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of 
many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be contradicted.”—Luke ii, 33, 34. 

Some people tell us that truth prevails only when it succumbs, 
Nothing in the world encounters so much opposition as truth. False- 
hood is more to the world’s taste, and meets therefore with less 
antagonism, whilst it more readily finds admirers and adherents; 
but truth has always aroused hostility, and no one ever aroused 
such bitter enmity as did He who is Truth itselfi—our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In to-day’s gospel we have a true account of the antagonism 
that He was to encounter. 

There is in my possession a very beautiful picture, copied from 
a work of one of the greatest modern painters. It represents our 
Saviour surrounded by women, and His holy Mother kneeling at 
the foot of her Son’s Cross. From His sacred Body a ray of light 
falls upon her face, revealing her expression of profound love and 
sorrow. She was His Mother, and therefore loved Him more in- 
tensely than any other human being could do; and for this very 
reason she also suffered more intensely, and was indeed the Mater 
dolorosa. Grief pierced her heart like a sword when Christ hung 
dying in token of the violent hostility provoked against Him, who 
was the Truth. Well might aged Simeon have called Him “a sign 
that shall be contradicted!” 

Have those who contradicted Him secured a final triumph? The 
Jews crucified Him, but have they retained the victory? Are they 
not scattered over the whole world as an unhappy nation, that can 
call no country its own? Have the pagans gained the day, who 
shared in the most horrible crime ever committed, the murder of 
the Son of God? No, we all know that paganism did not conquer. 
It arrayed all its forces against our Lord and His few followers, 
and against the gospel which it treated with scorn and contempt; 
but ever since that time paganism has been decaying, and it is 
destined to vanish altogether before the victorious advance of 
Christianity. 

It is true that Christ is still a sign which is contradicted, even 
among Christian nations, and in the world there are many who 
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profess to be Christians whilst they actually deny God and Christ. 
The wicked prosper, but it benefits them little that their blossom 
appears good if their fruit is evil, for the latter is far more im- 
portant than the former. If agnosticism and the denial of Chris- 
tianity are ultimately to triumph, their fruit must be good, and their 
opposition to Christ must have power to render men happy in life 
and in death—otherwise it would not really prevail. At the same 
time, and for the same reason, it must be able to make men better; 
but can anyone honestly and conscientiously assert that agnosticism 
makes its adherents better men and women than Christians are? 
No! Of course I do not mean to say that every agnostic is a wicked 
or vicious person; he may not only have a good side, but possess 
great qualities, and be a most respectable member of society. We 
are not called upon to judge individuals, for that is not our affair 
but God’s, who alone can penetrate the heart and read the inner 
thoughts and intentions of man. The question with which we are 
concerned is: “Can agnosticism make men better? Are agnostics as 
a rule better than other people?” Certainly agnosticism as such 
is incapable of rendering us better. There are several kinds of 
agnostics, but we may say of them all that they either deny the 
existence of God, or say that, if there is a God, He cannot be in 
communication with us, nor speak with us, nor give us any definite 
commandments and precepts. Most agnostics hold that they are 
bound to lead moral lives, but must impose upon themselves the 
commandments of morality, since no Divine authority capable of 
imposing them can be proved to exist. Therefore, in their opinion, 
we have in ourselves all moral authority, and there is no absolute 
supreme Judge, to whom we shall have to give an account; every 
one is responsible only to his own conscience. Hence many modern 
agnostics deny all responsibility for evil, and regard it as a disease 
which we cannot avoid. Can such a doctrine have any moral 
weight? Is it likely to make men better? It denies the existence 
of our supreme Lawgiver and Judge, and destroys all sense of re- 
sponsibility either to God or to ourselves. We need not hesitate 
to say that agnosticism can never improve us. 

But, we may be told that the experience of life sometimes proves 
men to have become better in consequence of adopting agnosticism. 
We are not concerned with individuals, but may ask in general 
terms: Are Christians inferior to the crowds who never enter a 
church, and who devote Sunday either to work or to worldly amuse- 
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ments? They live for earthly riches, earthly joys and earthly 
honors; they fancy that they can think, speak and act as they will, 
without incurring any responsibility to almighty God, and without 
any prospect of a judgment to decide their lot in the future life. 
We need not condemn individuals, but every Christian is aware that, 
in order to be truly good, a man must know that there is a God, 
to whom he must one day give account for his actions, and who will 
eventually be his Judge. 

If agnosticism, the denial of Christianity, is to prevail in the end, 
it must have power to make men happy, happier than they were 
when they believed in Christ. Is this possible? If happiness con- 
sisted in money, honors, luxury, art and science, we might be told 
that agnosticism could rival Christianity in teaching men how to 
acquire it. But all these things are powerless to give happiness un- 
less they are accompanied by peace of heart. What does it profit 
a man to possess the whole world, and suffer the loss of his soul? 
True happiness consists in peace of heart, and agnosticism cannot 
give us this in life, still less in death. It cannot enable us to face 
death with the peaceful anticipation and joyful hope displayed by 
the two aged people in to-day’s gospel. No peace is possible for 
one who does not know where to find forgiveness for his sins. Here 
we have the great defect of agnosticism; it points out no way of 
peace, because it recognizes no way to forgiveness; it knows nothing 
of the Saviour of sinners or of the God of mercy. 

How, then, can contradiction and opposition triumph over Jesus 
Christ if it cannot make us better, nor give us real happiness in 
life and in death? It’s victory is purely imaginary, or rather it is 
the outcome of a great and fatal falsehood. 

II. The token of victory—“Thou hast triumphed, O Galilean!” 
These are said to have been the last words uttered by Julian the 
Apostate, after the failure of his attempt to revive paganism. They 
express the involuntary testimony borne by the ancient world to the 
fact that the sign of contradiction has become the token of victory 
even in this world. 

In proof of this assertion we may refer to the triumph of the 
Cross in every age; first under the Roman Empire, when, in spite 
of furious persecutions, the Church arose victorious after apparent 
defeat. We may refer to the benefits that have invariably followed 
the preaching of the gospel; Christianity delivered slaves from 
bondage, and women from their position of inferiority; it dispelled 
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the darkness of sin and ignorance, and spread abroad light, civiliza- 
tion and knowledge. It inspired artists to produce their finest 
works; it gave freedom to the human intellect, and afforded a solid 
moral foundation for legislation and civil order. In fact, it would 
be true to say that all that is good, strong, and noble in our present 
civilized existence, is due to the spirit of Christianity. This is 
weighty evidence in support of our assertion that the sign of con- 
tradiction has become the token of victory. Yet let me rather refer 
to something quite different, viz., to the two aged persons of whom 
we read in to-day’s gospel. How good they were! Simeon was 
just and God-fearing, whilst Anna served God day and night. They 
were good because they were so pious, and therefore they were 
happy. Anna “confessed to the Lord, and spoke of Him to all that 
looked for the redemption of Israel”—no doubt she spoke out of 
the fulness of her heart, and was very happy. And Simeon said: 
“My eyes have seen Thy salvation.” Hence he enjoyed happiness 
during his earthly life, and spoke of his approaching death in terms 
very unlike those used by worldlings: “Now Thou dost dismiss Thy 
servant, O Lord, according to thy word in peace.” The prospect 
of death was to him a source of happiness. But why were they so 
glad? Because they believed in Him for whom they had longed 
as the Redemption and glory of Isracl—though the world would 
speak against Him. 

Surely this is evidence enough to prove that the sign of contra- 
diction became the token of victory; for Simeon and Anna repre- 
sent a vast host of men, women and children who have triumphed 
through their faith in Jesus Christ, overcoming sin, death and 
satan. Their faith has made them good and happy in this life, and 
has enabled them to depart hence in peace. Therefore cease to 
contradict your Saviour, and have faith in Him, if you would be 
happy in life and in death. 
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SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
HOPE, THE CHRISTIAN’S STRENGTH 
BY THE REV. E. F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


“Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing; that you 
may abound in hope, and in the power of the Holy Ghost.”—The Epistle of 
the Sunday. 


SYNOPSIS.—Story illustrating the power of hope in the life of the Chris- 
tion. Object of Hope: The eternal happiness of Heaven in the posses- 
sion of God, and all the means necessary to obtain it. The Beatific 
Vision is entirely above and beyond our nature; and Hope is therefore 
a supernatural virtue. Meaning of natural and supernatural virtue. 

Hope is also a theological virtue, as its object is God Himself as the 
source of our happiness, as it is infused into the soul by God in Baptism, 
and as it is known to us only by the divine revelation of the Holy 
Scriptures. How Hope differs from Faith and Charity, which also have 
God for their object. 

The certainty belonging to Hope: conditionally certain, 4. e., the re- 
ward of Heaven is absolutely certain if we die in the state of gracei 
Certain in its ground, the goodness and fidelity of God. The element 
of uncertainty lies in our own weakness. 

Sins against Hope. Presumption: Presuming on the goodness of God, 
or trust in self, in wantonly incurring grave temptation. Despair, the 
negation of Hope. Examples of presumption and despair. Loss of 
Hope through loss of Faith, its essential foundation. 

Power of Hope in the Life of the Christian: As an incentive against 
sin, the only obstacle that could hinder the fulfillment of our Hope: As 
a source of comfort and strength in sadness and in trial. 


It is on record that at the time of a severe epidemic in Paris, a 
certain Catholic lay dying in the most abject poverty. The priest 
who came to administer to him those Sacraments that speed the 
Christian soul from the death of this life to the life that knows no 
death, found the sufferer lying in a room bare not merely of com- 
forts but of all the necessaries of existence. There was neither 
chair nor table. The sick man lay in a corner on some straw cov- 
ered with a few rags. The only other objects in the room were 
some tools, a hatchet and two saws, hanging on the wall. What 
goods he had possessed had been sold at the beginning of his ill- 
ness. Such a piteous sight in a city of fashion and of luxury might 
well lead to the expectation that the poor victim of disease and 
poverty would turn against the priest with curses and revilings. 
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How could the God whose worship he preached be good and kind 
when He allowed such suffering? How could he be asked to pay 
respect to Him when he could not pay for the necessaries of life? 
But, by the grace of God, such were not his sentiments. He had 
been poor, and had been obliged to toil for his livelihood; but never 
had he repined nor envied others their more prosperous condition, 
their large share of this world’s goods. He had always been happy, 
for he had always been contented. And he assured the priest that, 
should his life be spared, he would resume his work as before till 
God’s time came, for he said, “I know that if I please Him now, He 
will take care of me during life—hasn’t He promised that, Father ?— 
and when the time comes for me to die, He will make me happy in 
heaven.” That, my dear brethren, is a magnificent example of the 
power of Christian hope. It had transformed and vivified the life 
of that poor artisan, just as it was one of the life-springs in his 
patron, the carpenter of Nazareth. Hope is powerful for good; 
it is even essential for salvation, for distorted or exaggerated it 
pair. It is therefore 
fe, and it will be well 
to recall its nature, its 


becomes presumption; and its negation is des 
a most important factor in our own spiritual li 
to direct our thoughts to it this morning, 
characteristics, its potency. 

Hope is a Christian virtue. It belongs to the Christian and to 
the Christian only, for it is of its essence supernatural, and possible 
only in the life of grace. It is a supernatural virtue because it re- 
gards something totally above and beyond our nature, something to 
which of ourselves and of our nature we have no claim at all, and 
to which we shall attain only by the gift of almighty God—that is 
to say, it looks to eternal happiness in the vision of almighty God. 
That for which we hope is the Beatific Vision, or God as the source 
of our supreme and undying happiness in heaven. Such reward in 
heaven is above our nature, above our needs, above our deserts; and 
that it is to be ours is therefore of the pure gifts or grace of God. 
Hope, therefore, is a supernatural virtue. Of course, all virtue in 
a Catholic living in the state of grace is supernatural, because all 
is raised to the supernatural order by charity and the life of grace. 

But not all virtue is in itself and essentially supernatural. The 
virtues of truthfulness, of kindness, of courage are in themselves 
natural, and may and do flourish in the natural man, that is in the 
man unregenerated by grace. The atheist and the infidel may 
and do so possess these virtues in more or less degree. Does 
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not the heathen love those that love him, and do good to 
those who do good to him? And in so doing they are practising 
natural virtue; and natural virtue has its natural reward. He 
who is kind is rewarded by the kindness of his fellow men, and he 
who is surly receives their frowns. He who abstains from excess 
in the good things of the table is rewarded by resultant good 
health, as intemperance is punished even more surely by resultant 
ill-health. It may be that when this world is no more, and we are 
privileged to grope no longer darkly after mysteries but to under- 
stand something of God’s dealings with men, this natural virtue will 
help to explain many an enigma that puzzles us now. Why do the 
wicked prosper? Why does the Just Ruler of the world allow such 
inequality in the temporal fortune of good and of evil? It may be 
that in some cases men have here the reward of their natural 
virtue, for no man is so depraved as to be without all natural virtue. 
But these same virtues, which in others are natural and can earn 
but a natural reward, are in the Catholic raised to the supernatural 
order, because his whole life is supernatural; and they merit a 
supernatural reward. All increase of such virtue in the Catholic 
merits a greater reward in heaven. The natural virtues are there- 
fore the common property of all men, because they spring from 
human nature, though, as has been explained, in the baptised soul 
unsullied by grievous sin they are raised above themselves and 
participate in the life of grace divinely given to the soul. 

But the virtue of hope differs from these. It is in itself super- 
natural, and belongs to the baptised and to the baptised only; for 
Baptism is, in the providence of God, the initiation of the soul to the 
supernatural life of grace. It is in Baptism that original sin is swept 
away, and the supernatural grace of God bestowed upon the soul, in 
virtue of which it can aspire to the Beatific Vision. So that though 
all men may be said to hope in some sense of the term, as for fine 
weather, for a safe journey, for a happy marriage and the like, it 
is only the baptised who can be said to hope with the Christian hope 
of which we are speaking. The virtue of Hope, then, is something 
entirely special, with a very definite signification: and its primary 
object is eternal life, the possession of God after death as the source 
of our eternal happiness. Secondarily, we hope with the super- 
natural gift of hope for all those means of grace which will enable 
us to attain the Beatific Vision. As the Beatific Vision is promised 
only to the baptised, it is clear that they alone can hope for it; and 
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as the Beatific Vision is itself supernatural, the virtue of hope by 
which we expect and yearn for it is also supernatural. 

Hope, further, is one of the theological virtues. These three 
virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity are so called, as St. Thomas 
teaches, for the triple reason that they have God for their object, 
inasmuch as by them we are rightly directed to God, that they are 
infused into us by God alone, and that our knowledge of these 
virtues is derived solely from the Divine revelation of the Holy 
Scriptures. It is in Baptism that these virtues are infused into the 
soul of almighty God, for it is thus that the soul is raised to the 
supernatural life of grace; and they are infused or freely bestowed 
because no effort of man alone could ever avail to win for himself 
these virtues that surpass the strength of his own nature. This is 
a truth that should be deeply graven in our hearts, that by the mercy 
of God we have been singled out as the temples wherein the Holy 
Ghost dwells in His grace, that by this fact the Catholic lives a 
life immeasurably above that of his fellow men (a proud thought 
whereof the glory belongs to God), and that the results of this life 
of grace on earth is to be the life of glory hereafter. We are the 
sons of predestination. It is to us that the kingdom of heaven is 
promised. Please God, many outside the visible unity of the Church 
will through the boundless love of almighty God attain to the 
eternal happiness of heaven, but it can only be in so far as they 
belong to the soul of the Church. 

The second reason for which faith, hope and charity are called 
theological is that they all three have God for their object, but in 
different ways. The virtue of charity causes man to adhere to 
God for His own sake, uniting the mind of man to God through the 
affection of love; but faith and hope cause man to adhere to God 
as to a principle or source whence flow certain benefits. It is from 
God that man obtains the knowledge of the truth and the attainment 
of perfect happiness. Faith, therefore, causes man to adhere to 
God, inasmuch as He is the cause or origin of our knowledge of 
truth, for we believe that what is told us by God is true. Lastly, 
hope causes man to adhere to God in that He is the principle of our 
happiness, inasmuch, that is, as through hope we rely on the Divine 
aid to gain eternal happiness, faith, hope, and charity all have God 
for their object, but in different ways. Faith is seated primarily in 
the intellect, hope and charity in the will; for by faith we give assent 
to the revelation of God, by charity the will is united to God by 
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love, by hope the soul expects and yearns for the attainment of 
perfect happiness in the eternal possession of God in heaven. It 
was in the exercise of hope that St. Paul exclaimed, “I long to be 
dissolved, and to be with Christ.” By charity the will is united to 
God and adheres to God Himself for His own sake; by hope the 
will is united to God and adheres to God under a particular aspect, 
as the source and origin of our eternal happiness. 

Faith and hope are closely allied in another way. We know by 
faith that the reward and happiness of heaven are destined by God 
for those who live faithful to His grace in this life. “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father,” our Lord will say to the just, “possess the 
kingdom which I have prepared for you from the beginning of the 
world.” We know by faith that heaven is destined for God’s faith- 
ful servants, and the infallible voice of the Church tells us that the 
canonised saints are already in possession of this reward. The 
existence of heaven and its actual enjoyment by some of God’s 
elect are therefore matters of faith. That we, too, will receive the 
same rewards of eternal life if we die in the state of grace is like- 
wise a matter of faith, and is a proposition that partakes of the 
certainty of faith. That God on His side will not fail, that He will 
be true to His promises is also certain and of faith. It is absolutely 
certain that He will give us eternal happiness in heaven, if we lead 
good lives and die in His grace, and that He will give to each of 
us grace sufficient to save our souls. What, then, is left for hope? 
In what sense is our salvation,not sure and certain, since God’s 
truth and goodness can never fail? The danger and the uncertainty 
lie with ourselves. [Ve can fail; we all know the weakness of our 
nature. The grace which is strictly sufficient for salvation does 
not meet with response from all owing to our fickleness; and we 
put our trust in God (and we know in whom we pin our trust) con- 
fident that He will give us abundant and superabundant means of 
grace to enable us to overcome all obstacles, even that of our own 
treacherous weakness, in order at last to merit by His mercy the 
enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. 

Our trust reposes not on self, not on man, but on God. He is the 
true warrant of our hope. Based on Him, His power and goodness, 
our hope is firmly set upon a rock and cannot be shaken, but if we 
trust in ourselves our hope is but a fickle reed, that is easily broken 
and crushed. To trust in self or in man is presumption; and to 
throw ourselves on the protection of God for safety in dangers 
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which we have brought upon ourselves wantonly and without reason 
is presumption. The old saying that God helps those who help 
themselves has a deep spiritual meaning; for to allow ourselves to 
drift into occasions of danger, to do nothing to help ourselves to 
spiritual safety, under the impression that God is good and will 
take care of us and not suffer us to be lost, is to be guilty of pre- 
sumption. It is to presume on God’s kindness and to look for help 
and grace to which we have no right. God will never leave us 
without grace to resist all temptations which come upon us through 
no fault of ours; but if we wilfully run into danger, that is, into 
temptation, we cannot expect God to exercise this power in any 
special way to protect and save us. 

It is recorded of a monk living in the desert in the early 
days*of persecution, that he conceived the idea of going volun- 
tarily to martyrdom, of presenting himself before the judges 
as a Christian and of offering his life for Christ. The thought 
was noble and generous, but he was warned by his spiritual 
father not to rely on his own strength, that in the face of pain 
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serve, and that if God wisked him to 
bring about that consummation in His own way, and would then 
give him the strength necessary to bear torture and death. Never- 
theless, the monk went his own way, but soon returned sorrowing 
to the desert, for he had denied his Lord. He had trusted in him- 
self, and his own strength did not, could not suffice to overcome. 
To go further back in the history of Christianity we may be in- 
structed by the fall of the Apostles. One of the most striking 
characteristics of the Gospel narration is its open frankness, its free 
and simple confession of the weakness of human nature even in our 
Lord’s chosen Apostles and companions. We know how the Apostles 
all abandoned our Lord in His passion, how St. Peter denied Him. 
Yet Thomas had deciared that he would go to Jerusalem to die 
with our Lord; and Peter had affirmed that though all should deny 
Him, yet would not he. Yet in the event he did deny our Lord, and 
Thomas with the rest abandoned Him. Peter and Thomas had 
trusted too much to themselves. Later, taught by this terrible 
experience, they knew that of themselves they were powerless but 
could do ali in Him that strengtheneth: and their glorious deaths 
- for the cause of Christ were the crown of their hope and trust in 
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What is the lesson of this for ourselves? First, that what: 
ours, we shall never be left by Almighty God to our own strength, 
we shall always have help and grace from Him to enable us to 
overcome. All that happens to us through the agency of nature 
or of other human beings happens with His permission and under 
the direction of His providence. We know in Whom we trust, that 
He is faithful. He will never leave us unaided when danger to our 
souls comes upon us through no fault of ours. Secondly, that if 
we wilfully and unnecessarily place ourselves in the danger of com- 
mitting mortal sin, we place ourselves outside the scope of God’s 
ordinary providence, and we have no right to expect Him to take 
extraordinary measures to save us. To do so is to be guilty of 
presumption. 

The sin of presumption is a sin against hope, for presumption 
is an exaggerated or distorted hope. It is hope without adequate 
ground of hope, for the object of hope is primarily the Beatific 
vision, the possession of God as the source of our eternal happiness, 
and, secondarily, the means that will enable us to obtain that end, 
but the folly and the guilt of presumption lie precisely in trusting 
for supernatural aid in circumstances in which we have deprived 
ourselves of the claim to it. The second sin against hope is the sin 
of despair, the rejection of all hope, the abandonment of all trust 
in God, and the conviction of the impossibility of obtaining the 
eternal happiness of heaven. Of all sins despair is the most unrea- 
soning and the most unreasonable. A moment’s thought shows its 
absurdity, yet, unfortunately, it is possible for a soul so to wrap 
itself in its own blind imaginings as to fall into this terrible sin. 
When man fell, what did Almighty God do in His love? He sent 
His only-begotten Son to give His life for the salvation of man; 
and theologians teach that the second Person of the Blessed Trinity 
would have become man and given His life to save the soul of a 
single man. He desires not the death of the sinner, but that he be 
converted and live. No matter whether a sinner has been guilty of 
one mortal sin or of many mortal sins, Almighty God longs to 
receive him back to His love and favor. His one desire is the 
salvation of man. How could He wish to see the soul of a man 
lost when the loss of a soul means that the ransom paid by His 
divine Son has been rejected and refused, and His Blood spilt in 
vain? Unhappy Judas is the classic instance of despair. The very 
fact that he was one on whom our Lord had showered special graces 
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was a reason the more not for, but against despair; for Jesus never 
tires in loving kindness, never wearies of doing good, of forgiving. 
It is a consoling truth we should never forget that no matter into 
how deep a slough of misery and sin we may fall, there is always 
room for hope, there is never reason for despair. Our Lord is 
always ready to forgive. 

Besides the sin of presumption and the sin of despair, is there 
any other danger to our hope? There is a danger, but it is indirect: 
for we may lose our hope through loss of faith. Faith is the 
groundwork and the support of hope. Without faith hope cannot 
exist. And consequently all danger to our faith is indirectly a dan- 
ger to our hope. We cannot reject or deny the faith, and get hope 
for its reward. In another and quite different sense, sin is the great 
danger and obstacle to our hope. For the man who dies in mortal 
sin there can be no hope; but, on the other hand, to fall into sin 
is no reason to give up hope, as we have seen, for that would be to 
despair, and the constant desire of our Blessed Lord is the salva- 
tion of the sinner. Remember the joy that pervades the court of 
heaven when one sinner returns to God in repentance. But though 
sin committed, however serious, is no reason for abandoning hope, 
yet sin is the one evil we should fear, as sin and sin alone could 
ever be an obstacle to our attaining that eternal happiness for which 
we hope. So the consideration of hope brings us round to the fear, 
and the hatred, and the avoidance of sin. 

Lastly, let us reflect for a moment on the power of hope in our 
lives. It is a strong incentive to reject temptation to reflect that 
to commit grievous sin is to give up the right to heaven. That right 
may be restored, as we know, by confession and absolution, or by 
perfect contrition; but sooner or later, life comes to a close, and 
how does the sinner know he will be given time to repent and to 
confess? How does he know he will not be cut off in his sin? 
Constantly to reflect on our hope is a powerful stimulus to live a 
virtuous life. More, the Catholic has in his hope an ever-present 
source of comfort in times of distress and of sadness. The troubles 
and the pains of life fade into insignificance when we contemplate 
the eternal glory for which we hope, and reflect that these trials are 
but the condition and the price, painful but quickly paid, of that 
unending happiness with God in heaven. 
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FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION A TOKEN OF GOD’S 
MERCY TO MANKIND 


BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE, A.M. 


“Hail, full of grace.”—Luke i. 


SYNOPSIS —1, The mistake of supposing that the Immaculate Conception 
tmplies that our Lady did not need a Saviour. 
2. a. The foreseen events of Christ, the “Lamb slain from the begin- 
ning of the world, were the source of grace for the saints of the 
Old Covenant of St. John, Baptist, as well as for Mary. No 
“new priictple” involved in her sanctification. 
b. These cveuts, on the same principle, are available for the heathen 
who have not heard the Gospel. 
c. and for heretics who are in invincible ignorance. The Church, be- 
ig universal, interprets God’s Will for all men. 
3. a. Hence nu need to be distressed or scandalized by the condition of 
those outside the Church. 
b. Catholics have their advantages: I. Salvation is immeasurably 
easier for them than for non-Catholics. II. They have powers 
and oppovlunities of glorifying God which no one else has. II, 
They have coustant and supernatural joy in the exercise of their 
religion. 
. We should value and use our privileges as Catholics; among the 
chief of the: the patronage of Mary. It is not the possession, 


but the right use of them that will effect our Salvation. 





- 


1. It is somewhat strange that the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of our blessed Lady should be excepted against on the 
ground that it is derogatory to and even inconsistent with the aton- 
ing merits or her divine Son. “If Mary was exempt from original 
sin,” it was said in times past by opponents of the true doctrine, as 
it is still said by them who are outside the Catholic Church, “then 
our Lord is not the only human being without sin; and if Mary 
could receive all and more than all the benefits of the Sacrifice of 
the Cross before it was offered, then that atoning sacrifice cannot 
be the only way of salvation and the only means by which the soul 
of man may be made free from sin. For if Mary was conceived 
without sin, she needed no Saviour. But since salvation is only 
through Christ, and He alone is without sin, the Immaculate Con- 
ception is contrary to the truth of the Gospel, and we cannot accept 
it.” This is a strange difficulty, because one would have thought 
the solution of it so obvious as to have prevented the difficulty from 
ever arising in any one’s mind. Mary was “full of grace,” she had 
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“found grace with God,” not only before her Son atoned on the 
Cross for the sins of the world, but even before she had become 
His mother. So the saiutation of the Angel Gabriel tells us in the 
clearest terms. “Thou hast found grace,” he says to her, “and 
thou shalt conceive and bring forth a son.” Evidently then, Mary 
had received grace, and that in unprecedented abundance, before 
our Lord, the only source of grace, had so much as come into the 
world: and whatever the explanation may be, the fact which Holy 
Scripture states so unmistakably, cannot be doubted, and one cannot 
help wondering that so many who profess to be guided entirely by 
Scripture should so overlook its plain testimony. St. Luke does not, 
indeed, say in so many words that Mary was conceived without sin; 
what he says in his report by the angel’s message is that she had 
received all the grace that could be given her, and that before the 
coming of Christ. But since freedom from original sin is one of 
the graces bestowed by Him on all Christians, that must certainly 
have been included in the grace of which Mary was “full.” If 
Mary could receive the least of her graces before the conception 
of her Son, she could just as well receive the greatest. God can 
as easily bestow one as the other; and that our Lord had not yet 
atoned on the Cross for sin would be as much or as little an obstacle 
to the smallest grace as to the greatest. 

2. a. It was, as I need hardly remind you, “ex morte provisa”— 
because of the foreseen death of our Lord that our Blessed Lady 
was preserved from original sin, She needed a Saviour no less than 
the rest of mankind; and because of the exalted function to which 
she was destined, the merits of that atoning death were applied to 
her in an exceptional manner. She received at the instant of her 
conception the grace which we have all received at our baptism. 
But there was nothing exceptional or extraordinary in her reception 
of grace by anticipation of the great event to which all grace is due. 
For the same privilege was bestowed on all the Saints of the Old 
Testament, and on St. John Baptist, who though conceived in sin 
like other men, was sanctified before his birth. No one can please 
God without grace; all grace comes from Christ; and those who 
pleased God before the coming of Christ into the world received 
grace, as Mary did, by anticipation of the merits of His foreseen 
sacrifice on the Cross. The way to heaven was not, indeed, open 
till our Lord ascended there: but those Saints of the old covenant 
who waited in the “limbus of the Fathers” for their reward, were 
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assured of their eternal future by virtue of the grace which was 
already theirs centuries before our Lord was born. Moses and 
Elias, Patriarchs and Prophets and countless others, though they 
had not “received the promise” which was fulfilled in Christ, were 
nevertheless “approved by the testimony of faith”—that is, they 
looked forward in faith to the coming of the promised Saviour, and 
so received the grace by the aid of which they merited salvation 
through Him. Thus St. Augustine says that “the Christian religion 
existed from the beginning of the human race”; for, as he explains, 
it was implied in the promise of a Saviour, made to Adam and Eve, 
and constantly renewed in prophecy and typified in the sacrifices 
and ceremonies of the Jewish worship: and those who hoped for 
the fulfilment of that promise were in a true sense Christians, even 
though the fulness of its meaning was not revealed to them. So, 
again, Holy Scripture speaks of our Lord as “the Lamb that was 
slain from the beginning of the world”: for since all things are 
present to the mind of God in eternity, in which there is neither past 
nor future, the sacrifice of Christ was as real and as potent a fact 
in God’s sight in the ages which preceded His coming as it is now 
that it has taken place in time. It was therefore no new principle, 
so to speak, that was adopted by Divine Providence in the sanctifi- 
cation of Mary, but one on which Almighty God had acted from 
the first. 

b. On the same principle we may believe that, as many of the 
early Fathers said, the heathen who have had no opportunity of 
hearing the truths of the Gospel have nevertheless the opportunity 
of receiving grace from our Lord sufficient for their salvation. For 
God “wills all men to be saved,” and it follows necessarily that if 
He so wills, He must give to all the offer of sufficient grace; so 
that the heathen, though their knowledge of God is obscure and 
mingled with much human error, and though they can have no ex- 
plicit faith in the Gospel which they have never heard, yet if they 
are “men of good will,” with the love of God, so far as He is 
known to them, in their hearts, and truly repent of the sins of which 
they are conscious, will not fail to attain that eternal happiness for 
which they have been created. 

c. So again, we cannot doubt that those who through no fault of 
their own, have lived and died in heresy, had, even though unbap- 
tised, sufficient grace given them to enable them so to believe and 
repent as to obtain final salvation. It is not indeed for us to say 
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who is and who is not in such good faith and such invincible ignor- 
ance as will make error and unbelief excusable, or who has such 
faith in and love of God as will avail them without the sacraments of 
the Church. Only God can read men’s hearts, and He is the only 
judge. We are bound to abhor and condemn every kind of mis- 
belief and every kind of rebellion against the authority of God’s 
one true Church. But we are equally bound not to limit the mercy 
of God where He has not limited it, or to involve the persons of 
them who are blind to the truth in the condemnation which we pass 
on their unbelief. It is true that our Lord said, “He that believeth 
not shall be condemned”; but He was speaking of those who were 
to hear the preaching of the Apostles, not of those to whom the true 
Gospel has never been made known, or who have heard it only 
through misrepresentations of it. In these days it would certainly 
seem that comparatively few can be so cut off from the truth: 
knowledge is widely diffused; religious prejudice is growing weaker 
and weaker, and the old calumnies against the Church are dead or 
moribund; there is little effort and little sacrifice required to find 
and follow the truth. But we cannot judge of the strength of one 
another’s difficulties; and while we hold firmly to the truth our- 
selves, we can still have a charitable hope for them who are misled 
by error, however little excuse for it we may be able to perceive. 

3. a. You see then how strikingly the light that shines from the 
immaculate heart of Mary illuminates the dark places of the earth, 
and the problems often suggested by them to those who believe with 
all their hearts and in whom the love of God has enlarged and in- 
tensified their love of mankind. St. Paul could, as he said, even 
wish himself accursed if so his unbelieving brethren might be saved ; 
and there are many now whose joy in their own believing in the 
Church is qualified, if not embittered, by the thought of the vast 
multitudes outside her fold. What consolation could be greater 
for them than that which comes from the reflection that just as the 
merits of a yet unseen Saviour availed to bestow upon Mary, from 
the first moment of her being, such transcendent holiness as was fit 
for the Mother fo God, so those merits are still unrestrained by 
limits of time and space, and bring grace here and glory hereafter 
to multitudes to whom even the name of Christ is unknown? The 
Catholic Church is no creation of mere human opifiion, nor yea 
manifestation of the sectarian spirit which is one ofthe weaknesses”. + 
of fallen human nature. On the one hand, she holds:firmly that hers _ ; 
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is the only true religion, and that all others are, in themselves, at 
best valuciess: but on the other hand she is conscious of her mis- 
sion to the whole human race; she is truly God's messenger to man- 
kind, and speaks with divine authority of God’s designs for those 
f who are strangers and enemies to her, as well as for her own chil- 
: dren. Christianity is the one perfect religion, not only because it 
f sets before us a perfect standard of life, but also because it alone 
: among religions can take account of all the vast complex of human 
thought and feeling, and of every vagary of human waywardness; 
there is a place in her system for them all, because she is herself ani- 
mated and direcied by the Creator and Ruler of all alike. 

b. But it is asked from quite an opposite point of view to this, 
what, if grace and salvation can be had outside of the Church, is 
the good of being a Catholic? The Catholic Church imposes many 
obligations, and many restrictions, why should we trouble ourselves 

bout them if we can take our own way and still be saved? The 
question is not, perhaps, a very intelligent one, and certainly does 
not proceed from any very deep religious feeling. But is one 
that is often asked. Yet one might as well ask why, since it is un- 
doubtedly possible to live on bread and water, we should trouble 
4 ourselves with a more elaborate diet—or why, since many people 
live long amid unhealthy surroundings, we should be worried with 
ae measures of sanitation? Or, again, a similar question would be 
| why, since it is possible to live comfortably without attending to the 
obligations of a parent or husband or wife, or the duties of patrio- 
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tism, we shoulc 





put ourselves to inconvenience by discharging 












In the first place it is uumeasurably easier for a Catholic to be 
saved than for a non-Catholic. In the Church we have every kind 
ae: of opportunity and assistance, natural and supernatural, that can 
enable us to obtain grace and keep us from losing it by sin or neg- 
‘lect; whereas outside the Church people have none of those aids 
and safeguards which we so greatly need for obtaining grace, which, 
though God’s mercy may be trusted to give it, yet He has not 
bound Himself by any promise to give to any but those who seek 
it in His appointed ways. In the next place we cannot be saved if 
we consider nothing but our own advantage and convenience. The 
essential condition of salvation is the love of God, which is not a 
mere affection or emotion, but an act of the will, which leads to 


obedience to God’s will. “He that keepeth My commandments is 
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he that loveth Me.’ God does not exist, as some seem to suppose, for 


at @ anadvantage or convenience; but we exist for His glory, and for 

is- no other purpose. It is in recognizing this fundamental truth that 

in- i the love of God mainly consists. Our happiness is indeed bound - 4 

Ise up with obedience to God. But if the motive present to our minds 

il- @ js merely our own advantage, we shal! never give ourselves up 

it @ freely and entirely to do God’s will. A mother’s whole happiness 

ne @ = may be wrapped up in her child’s welfare. But for that very reason aq 

in = > there can be no thought of self in anything she does for the good 

S; @ of her child, and so it is with the love of God. We are for Him, 

i- @ not He for us; the less we think of ourselves and the more entirely 4d 
we are dedicated to Him, the more certainly and fully is our own 4 

S, 7 lappiness secured. We are Catholics, not primarily for our own 

s j advantage, but in order that we may be better able to serve and 

y obey God, through the knowledge He has given us of His will, and } 

S @ the help we find in His Church to do it when known. 

C Lastly, this happiness which the whole-hearted service of God { 

S ¥ confers is not confined to our future life. “Godliness has promise of ‘4 

9 the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” Good Catholics iW 


enjoy their religion in this world; they look forward indeed to the 
: joys of heaven, but they have in this life also a happiness which 
nothing but the Catholic religion can give. What they delight in is 
the presence of God, and the consciousness of friendship with Him; 
they have already a foretaste of the happiness which they hope for 
hereafter in full measure. It couldn’t, indeed, be otherwise; for 
in God is all happiness and all joy, and it is the presence of God 
9 alone that makes heaven what it is; and although the Beatific Vision, 
the “face to face” sight of God, which makes the glory of the 
9 Saints, cannot be granted in this world, yet the mere consciousness 
of His presence in the Blessed Sacrament and of abiding union 
with Him by His grace is a never-failing joy with which no worldly 
pleasure can be compared. But it is only good Catholics that can 
really taste the sweetness of their religion; bad or careless ones i ag 
find religion a burden, because it restrains them from the enjoyment 
of some of the pleasures which the world offers, and on the other 1 fi 
hand they cannot make the most of even the delusive and disap- j 
pointing pleasures of sin, because in seeking them they act against 
their conscience, and so are always troubled and ill at ease. 

But to be a good Catholic would be well worth while even if there 
were nothing to be gained by it but the peace of mind, the content- 
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ment and happiness which it bestows in this life, and which nothing 
but the Catholic Church can give. Protestants and unbelievers are, 
it would seem, judging from what one sees of them in the world, 
incapable of so much as imagining the consolation which God gives 
to all who serve Him in His own appointed way; and it is this 
power to satisfy the needs of the soul here and now, that, as much 
as anything else, distinguishes God’s true religion from all its 
earthly rivals, and stamps it with the mark of its supernatural 
origin. 

c. Therefore, while we recognize and admire God’s goodness 
and mercy to all men and the Divine generosity with which He 
bestows His grace on all who are capable of receiving it, we must 
all the more highly prize and value our own privileges; and the 
abundance of blessings which our Lord permits us to claim from 
Him as our right. 

Of all those blessings not the least is the love and patronage of 
Mary. She is our Mother, since her Son is “not ashamed to call 
us brethren,” and to her pure heart, so perfectly in accord with 
His own, He can refuse no gift that she desires. In this, even 
though in nothing else, there would be an unspeakable difference 
between our state and that of those “who are bereaved of so 
powerful a patronage.” Let us remember, then, that from those 
to whom much is given, much will be required. To the Jews our 
Lord said that the heathen of older days would rise up in the 
judgment and condemn them, because those heathens had shown 
more devotion to the God whom they knew so little of, than His 
own chosen people on whom He had heaped benefits. Perhaps in 
the day of judgment Protestants, Mohammedans and pagans may 
condemn us, on whom God has lavished His gifts, and for whom 
holiness and final salvation have been made easy and sure if we 
are but faithful to our duties. It is not the name of Catholic that 
will save us, or the abundance of opportunities that God has given 
us, but only our own fidelity to the religion we have received from 
God. The natural heart of fallen man is always the same; no cul- 
ture, no civilization can transform it—that truth is written in let- 
ters of blood and fire across a continent to-day. Only the grace of 
God can make us what God would have us, and what we must be, if 
we are to find Him for eternity. Let us thank Him to-day for 
the abundance of that grace of which Mary stands as the ever- 
glorious symbol and pledge, and see that we, her children, so live 
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that we may be with her hereafter among those to whom she will 
“show the blessed fruit of her womb, Jesus.” 





THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
THE PEACE OF GOD 
BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“And the peace of God, which surpasseth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds in Christ Jesus our Lord.”—Phil. 4-7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Preamble: The world of to-day, as did the world during the 
long ages of waiting for Christ, commemorated by this season of Advent, 
longs for peace. The peace He brought at His coming in the flesh, He 
now offers, but the conditions have not changed: the heart and mind 
must be united with God. 

First Point: Christ did make peace the inheritance of every Christian. 
The sort of peace this is. 

Second Point: Union of mind with God, that is, true faith, is the first 
condition of enjoying the peace of God. False belief means disorder, 
disquiet and baneful effects in conduct. 

Third Point: The second condition is union of heart with God, that 
is, true charity or love of God, justice or righteousness. “Justice and 
peace have kissed each other.” 

Conclusion: The Prince of peace, our Model, born poor, lowly and suf- 
fering, spurned the ways whereby men seek a false peace and find only 
discomfort and woes. 


Never in the memory of the living has the world presented such 
a striking likeness to the long ages of waiting for the coming of 
Christ as it does during this present holy season of Advent. They 
were centuries of darkness and misery, when men wearied of strife 
and bloodshed, and a great cry went up from afflicted mankind to 
heaven for a respite of peace. We are during these four weeks of 
penance commemorating those long four thousand years of sighing 
and yearning for the Prince of Peace. And behold, to-day the 
best part of the Christian world is plunged in a brutal war such as 
the world has never seen; the most highly civilized nations are 
locked in the savage embrace of hatred and violence and, amid the 
roar of cannon, there are raised again to heaven the cries of the 
maimed, the wail of the widow and orphan, the plaintive appeal of 
the crushed and hungry, for peace. We have reverted to pre- 
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Christian conditions and worse; distress bears heavily on the 
world from which Christ alone can save it. 

We are looking forward to the anniversary day of the coming of 
Him who transformed this abode of ours by bringing to men the 
priceless gift of the peace of God, “which surpasseth all under- 
standing.” This gift He gave us that we might enjoy it, gave it 
in such fulness as human imperfection could receive it, gave it as 
a foretaste of the inalterable and unspeakable peace of heaven, our 
final dwelling-place. But there were conditions attached to the 
gift, and then as now he alone can possess it who fulfills those 
conditions. Whenever, since Christ blessed this earth with His 
sacred presence, peace has fled the hearts of men and the councils 
of nations, it fled before the culpable neglect of those conditions 
without which no peace is possible. And in these days the voice 
of the great Apostle speaking in this morning’s epistle has a particu- 
lar significance, for he wishes us to receive the peace of God with 
the coming of the Redeemer and emphasizes the fact that this 
peace consists in keeping our minds and hearts in union with Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Here is the source of those blessings which un- 
belief and sin have exchanged for carnage, famine and pestilence; 
here is the explanation of the phenomenon that troubles erring 
minds of: how an individual or an nation may forget overnight, al- 
most, civilized habits and traditions and be changed into the very 
incarnation of destructiveness and evil. Let us reflect on the 
matter. 

First Point: But first it behooves us to convince ourselves that 
peace is truly our Christian inheritance, that the purpose and mission 
of the Redeemer was, while reconciling earth and heaven, to enable 
man to live in harmony with his brother, for peace with heaven is 
nnpeeeinr to men who love not one another, since St. John tells 
us: “if any man say ‘I love God’ and hates his brother, he is a 
liar”; that Christ really brought us this gift and it is ours for the 
having. The inability of individuals and peoples to receive it 
through their unwillingness to subscribe to its conditions, does not 
destroy and should not obscure in our minds the fact that the por- 
tion of the followers of Christ even in this world is peace and 


that Christ so intended it. This is plain from the record of God’s . 


dealings with us. 
For centuries the Jewish people hailed from afar the coming of 
Him whom we are preparing to greet in spirit on His natal day; 
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and they loved to repeat the words of their inspired spokesman, the 
Prophet Isaias: “for a Child is born to us and a Son is given to 
us... . and His name shall be . . . the Prince of Peace.” The 
realm from which He was to come was known to them as it is 
known to us as the abode of perfect and everlasting bliss; and 
there would remain clinging to His Person, as it were, the atmos- 
phere of that abode which He would scatter and diffuse through 
His adopted dwelling-place among men. At His birth in the flesh, 
the din and tumult of war was hushed as if by divine decree; even 
the heathen looked forward to the opening of a golden age and the 
temple of the two-faced Janus was closed as a sign that wars should 
be no more and the world was ready to receive the Prince of 
Peace. As He lay poor, lowly and suffering, unlike a God, in a 
grotto by the hillside of Judea, we are told by the Gospel that “a 
multitude of the heavenly army” stood over His manger-crib and 
there pealed forth in the night air that gladsome hymn so welcome 
to the ear of man. “Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace to men of good will!” We know, as He told us, that He 
came to purchase in a mysterious manner peace for the fallen race 
of men, troubled and restless by reason of sin; and we know the 
tremendous price He paid for it. We know how He went up and 
down the land preaching peace, proclaiming blessed the peaceful, 
offering and giving peace to sinful souls as often as they would 
receive it. His words had one aim: “These words I have spoken to 
you that in Me you might have peace. In the world (of sin) you 
shall have distress.” Risen from the dead, His first greeting was, 
“Peace to you!” And leaving the world, His last words to His 
saddened disciples were these: “My peace I leave you; let not your 
heart be troubled, nor let it be afraid.” Gone from us, He sent the 
Comforter who should give us peace. His whole work is summed 
up in this simple utterance of the Evangelist St. Luke: “The 
Orient from on high hath visited us to direct our feet in the ways 
of peace.” 

This, then, is Christ’s legacy to us; it has not been canceled but 
it may be forfeited in such cases as men fail to make themselves 
apt to receive it. There is a true peace and a false, a real and a 
counterfeit. There is the sort which the world gives and they who 
seek it shall find distress and disaster, for it is a compromise with 
evil or, what is worse, a surrender to evil. But there is the peace 
of which St. Paul speaks, “the peace of God,” which the world 
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cannot give neither can it take away. In Christ’s words, it is: “MY 
peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, do I give unto you.” 
It is the “peace on earth to men of good will.” Let us then see on 
what sure foundation rests this peace, so lacking in the world to-day 
as it was centuries ago before Christ’s coming, longed for to-day as 
it was then—the foundation so necessary that to build otherwise 
is to build on shifting sands. 

Second point: “May the peace of God . . . keep your minds in 
Christ Jesus our Lord!” This is the prayer of the great Apostle 
and the prayer of the Church in our behalf at all times, more espe- 
cially in this holy season. And here is the first condition of true 
Christian peace, namely, the union of our minds with God, thinking 
with Him, the submission of our intellects to His revealed truths; 
in other words, true faith. Let us recall what our catechism 
teaches us as our first duty to the Maker, the first purpose of our 
being. In answer to the question, Why did God make you? it is 
written: To know Him. And this knowledge is of God as He is, 
as He revals Himself to us, not as men would make Him out to be. 
We must know Him rightly. Otherwise we know not God, but 
some fictitious being born in the brain of erring thinkers. The 
world is full of idols labeled the Christian God. Men have settled 
down to manufacture their own gods after their own ideas. Many, 
tired of deception, have cast away the idea altogether. Here ignor- 
ance reigns as dark as that which cast its shadow over the world 
as it waited for Christ. The mind will not submit to the revealed 
mysteries of the Creator, it refuses to come into agreement with 
what God teaches us of Himself. And the result is what? Dis- 
order in the primary obligation of the creature to the Creator. And 
if it is true, as St. Augustine tells us, that peace is nothing but the 
tranquility of order, the harmony that flows from the natural dis- 
posal and working of created things, the rest that comes to each 
in his appointed place and at his appointed task, what hope is there 
for peace in disorder? If the purpose of our creation and the order 
of the universe as God made it, is that first we should know Him 
as He really is, how can peace be secure except in the true faith, in 
the acceptance of all the truths that God has revealed? This is 
Catholic faith. The nations have spurned and pene it; they 
are reaping where they have sowed. 

One of the most strange and at the same time distressful torments 
imagined by the poet Dante for the punishment of certain damned 
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souls, is that of being tossed about in the air by violent and con- 
trary winds, like dry leaves or bits of paper, with never a moment 
of respite or rest. False belief is of its nature shifting, unconstant, 
yariable, a condition utterly opposed to rest and peace. And that 
js, no doubt, why the sacred writers speak of those minds that are 
not anchored in God’s truths as “clouds without water, which are 
carried about by the winds” ; or “tossed to and fro and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine.” In this state of mind, what is re- 
ceived as true to-day, may be rejected as false to-morrow; truth 
here may be falsehood elsewhere; until finally the mind, in its 
eternal searchings after truth outside the revelation of God, breaks 
down through sheer discouragement and resigns itself to a shadow, 
a pigment, a semblance of truth, forged by the imagination for the 
necessity of the moment. And then we have those against whom 
the prophet Isaias pronounces a woe, who call evil good and good 
evil. 

It is indeed impossible that such an attitude towards truth should 
not breed error of conduct; false principles beget false performance ; 
evil teachings lead to evil deeds. Men shape their lives according 
to their convictions ; they act as they think. True faith is the hold- 
ing of true religious principles, the principles of right and wrong 
that do not change with the passage of time or the vagaries of self- 
appointed prophets any more than does the multiplication table: the 
principles of justice and rights, respect for the claims upon every 
individual, whatever his station, love of God and the fellowman. 
Here is the harmonious working of every human being with truth 
and with God Who is truth. But if the idea of God is put aside 
from the mind or His influence lessened over us, if His word is 
questioned and His law interpreted away, if responsibility for our 
actions is shifted or denied and the pursuit of creature made the sole 
motive of existence, then strife is at the door and peace has fled. It 
is with nations as with individuals. When these baneful doctrines 
are adopted and acted upon, sooner or later recourse must be had 
to armed peace first and then to the naked sword. That the present 
disastrous state of affairs in Europe is directly and solely due to 
false religious and moral views entertained, taught, propagated and 
put into practice, that untruth is now bearing its legitimate and 
inevitable harvest of woe, few serious thinking men will deny. Con- 
fusion of mind has produced the awful catastrophe of war. 

Third point: But if the true faith is one of the conditions of true 
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peace and disorder the penalty of aberration from divine truth and 
right reason, the other condition is that the heart should be right 
with God, that is, filled with true charity or love of God, set in jus- 
tice or righteousness or by whatever name we may call it. This jg 
what the Apostle meant when he prayed that “the peace of God” 
might “keep our hearts” as well as our minds “in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” And this is according to the order established by the Maker, 
The first reason of our existence being, as the catechism teaches, to 
know God, the second is to love Him; and the one is a consequence 
of the other, for God, to be loved, needs only to be known, as He 
is the Supreme Good. And if we know and love Him, we cannot 
help serving Him. But an erroneous notion of God, a false belief 
in Him, does not necessarily lead to our loving and serving Him, 
because a false belief amounts to belief in a false god. 

To say that peace is to be had by keeping our hearts in unison 
with God, is to say that man has true peace only when he has made 
his peace with God. Charity and freedom from sin are practically 
one and the same thing. The heart warmed with His love is a heart 
that does not and will not offend Him. True love is submission of 
the heart to God, just as true faith is submission of the mind to 
Him. This is so truly the natural attitude of man towards his 
Creator, the reason of his having a place in creation at all, that we 
call it Justice, or what is due, what belongs in justice to God. 
Righteousness is another way of styling it, because it is the right, 
the proper, the natural thing to do. It follows then that to turn the 
heart away from God is to create disorder, the enemy of peace, to 
court confusion and invite disaster. God resents the violation of 
His rights by withdrawing His grace. Men resent the violation of 
their rights, which the law of God protects, and fight to protect 
them. Or failing in this, they hate and plot revenge and the heart 
becomes the breeding-place of contentions, envies and strife. It is 
not otherwise with peoples and nations. When God does not reign 
in the heart, selfishness and the passions hold sway; and then it is 
but natural that every man’s hand shall be raised against his neigh- 
bor, either to grasp what does not belong to him or to hold what 
is his own. 

There is a beautiful meaning to the word of the Psalmist: “Jus- 
tice and peace have kissed each other.” In the heart, in the home, 
in the community or nation where justice abides, where God re- 
ceives His due in love from His creature, where not only the 
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thoughts but the desires, the affections and the will of the creature 
are in unison with Him, there peace is sure to find her way to em- 
brace and kiss her sister, justice, and there to dwell together with 
her in a well-ordered and harmonious abode. They are bonded 
together by the grace of God. And peace will not go hence while 
justice is suffered therein to abide. But they will not live apart. 
When justice fails, peace departs. 

Conclusion: “Tribulation,” therefore, says St. Paul, “upon every 
soul that worketh evil, but peace to everyone that worketh good.” 
This well-being of the soul which, seek as we may, can be found 
only where the mind is illumined by God’s truths and warmed by 
His love—for centuries the world sought after it in vain, till Christ 
brought it to earth and taught us the conditions for acquiring and 
holding it. And in the measure that the world has since the coming 
of the Redeemer gone astray from His teachings and His love, the 
world has lost peace, as it is without it to-day. Men have at the 
expense of God’s rights sought after honors and greatness, for the 
esteem and flattery of their fellows, for posts of influence and 
power; but they have found honors a heavy bond and the crown a 
golden sorrow, with cares and anxieties flitting about like winged 
things of darkness through the spacious chambers of the mighty. 
They forget that the Prince of peace was born lowly. They have 
piled up treasures and enjoyed what happiness unjust wealth could 
bring, but found that no riches could buy one single moment’s rest 
or quiet, for the heart gnawed by the worm of human guilt or give 
permanent peace to the soul branded with the curse of God’s wrath 
for sin. The Prince of peace was born poor. They have gone after 
pleasures and drunk of them, drunk their fill for the joy of the 
thing ; but the sensation passed like a flash and there remained at the 
bottom of the cup bitter dregs to be quaffed. The Prince of peace 
was born suffering. May our peace be that of God, such as He 
gives to those who know and love and serve Him, the peace of the 
Crib, of the angels, of the shepherds, the antidote of all the ills of 
life, the foretaste of the bliss of heaven! 
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FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
THE COMING OF THE LORD 
BY THE REV. H. T. HENRY, LL.D. 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His parths.”—Mark i, 2, 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction: Again the Church warns us of the necessity of 
preparing properly for the coming of the Lord. We are to celebrate 
and to commemorate a most wonderful event. The world recognizes that 
the Birth of Christ is the central fact in its history and dates everything 
as “before Christ” or “in the year of our Lord.’ It is also a most 
stupendous fact for each individual soul, for it fulfills the hopeful prophe- 
cies of Israel and speaks to us of our own hope of heaven. 

I. How the World Prepares: It makes the celebration of a notable 
event itself notable, and prepares with energy fer the festival. Instance 
of the Tercentenary Commemoration, next year, of the death of Shake- 
speare. That celebration will have had the earnest labors of many so- 
cieties and individuals for a year in preparation for it. Christmas is an 
annual event; but the world also gives much time to its preparation, 

II. How the Church Prepares: She would have us recognize the 
spiritual meaning of Christmas; does not forbid human joyfulness, but 
rather deepens the capacity of the heart for joy, and enables us to per- 
ceive the finest flavor of true happiness, by a spiritual preparation such 
as is pictured by the words of Isatas. 

III. How Each Christian Prepares: The work consists of the filling up 
of valleys, the leveling of hills, etc., in a spiritual sense. With what 
energy do we work at this? 


Introduction —The words of St. John the Baptist ring to-day in 
our ears: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” Once more Holy 
Mother Church reminds her children of the approaching solemnity 
of Christmas. The Advent season is drawing to a close, and that 
splendid festival for which we have been preparing is almost at 
hand. We shall then commemorate a most excellent and wonderful 
event in the history of mankind, namely, the coming into this world 
of the very Maker of it, clothed in our human nature. 

To say that the event we are to commemorate was a most excel- 
lent and wonderful one sums up but poorly the real significance it 
should have for us. But language is weak; and, indeed, our own 
minds are simply overwhelmed when we try to realize, in some 
fashion, what the Birth of Christ meant for the world and what it 
meant for each one of us in particular. The world recognizes, in 
its own way, the historic value, and separates all of its history into 
the two grand divisions, chronicling events as occurring either “be- 
fore Christ” or “after Christ.” It does this reverently, however, 
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and places events occurring after the birth of our Saviour as “in 
the year of the Lord,” or “Anno Domini.” For, in truth, the com- 
ing of our Lord upon earth is the central fact of all history. 

For each one of us in particular, that stupendous event means the 
fulfilment of all the gracious prophecies of the Lord made to His 
Chosen People; means, therefore, that each one of us has been re- 
deemed from the fate following upon Adam’s transgression; means, 
in fine, that the heaven of everlasting glory is opened at length for 
us, if we will but choose to walk faithfully on the road that leads 
thither. It means, I say, all this for each one of us; for the Birth 
of our Saviour at Bethlehem was but a prelude to his Crucifixion, 
as the Son of Man, upon Calvary. 

1. How the World Prepares——Now, when the world wishes to 
celebrate any one of the more notable events in its history, we are 
aware of the trouble taken on all sides to make the celebration itself 
a notable affair. Let me illustrate this fact by a rather curious 
example. As it happens, next year will be the tercentenary of the 
death of Shakespeare. A movement was started last Spring to pre- 
pare the way for a nation-wide commemoration of that event. In 
the large cities of America committees and sub-committees were 
appointed to plot out and to carry into execution various plans, not 
merely of memorial exercises, but of splendid pageants, cycles of 
dramatic performances, and permanent architectural memorials. A 
year of preparatory work was nct thought too long a time for ade- 
quate prepartion of an honorable commemoration of a man who 
was not even a national hero, like Washington or Lincoln, but 
merely an English poet and dramatist. 

There is a curious and interesting feature about this coming cele- 
bration that is not without its lesson for us to-day. The world al- 
ways chooses to celebrate the birthday of its heroes or benefactors. 
Holy Mother Church, on the other hand, chooses to celebrate the 
day of death of her sainted heroes, for that is their real birthday 
into everlasting life. They came into this world as sinners, they 
leave it as Saints. Their natural birthdays into a world of sin are 
of little interest, indeed, from the standpoint of their supernatural 
destiny. Three exceptions are made to this rule. She celebrates 
the Nativity of our Lord, that of His Blessed Mother, and that of 
St. John the Baptist. The reason of this is evident. Our Lord was 
Holiness itself. His mother was conceived immaculate, and there- 
fore came into this world, at her nativity, unstained by original sin. 
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St. John the Baptist was purified in his mother’s womb, and was 
therefore born without the stain of original sin. 

In view of the preference which the world exhibits for celebrat- 
ing the birthdays of her great men, it seems strange that the death 
of Shakespeare should have been chosen for appropriate com- 
memoration. I call your attention to what I think is the real reason 
for this, namely, that the men who are preparing that series of na- 
tional exercises have simply seized on the date of death as a con- 
venient excuse to do that which they really wish to do, and that is, 
to pay honor to the memory of a great dramatist. 

There is here, I think, a profound lesson for you, dear brethren, 
and for all Christians. While the world thus hastens to prepare 
the way for honoring one of its great men, and is willing to spend 
a year in adequately planning the various features of its celebration, 
the Church has been calling upon us, as Christians, to celebrate 
fittingly the birthday of the King of kings, the Lord of lords, the 
Almighty Creator of the Universe, the Saviour of the World, the 
Judge of the living and the dead. What has been the program 
set by Holy Church for this purpose? 

2. How the Church Prepares.—We recognize, of course, the 
great difference that exists between a centenary commemoration and 
an annual festivity. Much more time is naturally given to the for- 
mer than to the latter. But how the world prepares itself for the 
annual return of Christmas! This preparation is, it is true, purely 
worldly; but the fact remains that it covers weeks of domestic and 
social planning for the giving of presents and even for the decora- 
tion of the home. 

Now the Church has a very different view of the proper manner 
in which her children should make ready for the great Feast of the 
Nativity of our Lord. She would have them realize the spiritual 
meaning of that event. The joy that is proper to the season she 
does not forbid; but her efforts to prepare us for that joy are such 
as expand the heart of man for a deeper sense of happiness, that 
purify the will of man for a finer acceptance of the joyful day. In 
brief, she recognizes the profound truth that we are something in- 
expressibly higher than emotional animals; that as we have spiritual 
souls and a supernatural destiny, we must learn to look on that day 
of universal rejoicing with the enlightened eye of divine faith. 

For weeks, then, she has been planning and, as it were, happily 
scheming in our behalf, for a proper celebration of the coming of 
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the King of kings in our midst. All of the season of Advent is 
given up to this one splendid endeavor, to fit her children for a 
worthy celebration of the day which now is almost at hand. 

What has been her program of action? The words of the 
Prophet Isaias, which have been in her heart as the stimulation of 
all her weeks of planning, she at length utters for us with her lips: 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths. Every 
valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways 
lain.” 

i But what do these words mean? They present us with a picture 
of great efforts, nay, of immense labors, undergone by a whole na- 
tion to make the entrance of its new King into his kingdom as easy 
and as delightful for him as possible. If the pathway he selects for 
his entry should carry him naturally into deep valleys, these valleys 
must be filled up; if over mountains or hills, these difficult ascents 
shall be made easy, even to the extent of leveling the hill and the 
mountain. If the pathway is naturally devious and winding with 
abrupt changes of direction, its crookedness shall be removed; and 
if then the bed of the pathway be rough with stones or ruts, it shall 
be made smooth and attractive for a journey. 

In the ancient city of Toledo, in Spain, the guide points out to the 
visiting stranger a street wider than all the others in that city. The 
others, indeed, are very narrow. But it appears that on a certain 
occasion a Spanish monarch expressed his intention of visiting the 
city in royal state. As it soon became apparent to the citizens that 
the streets were too narrow for the easy progress of the royal car- 
riage, they did not venture to suggest the use of a different vehicle. 
Rather, with a joyful heartiness, a loyal feeling that made them 
glad to sacrifice something in order to show their respect for the 
coming monarch, they undertook the labor of widening that one 
long street for the purpose of the royal progress. 

With somewhat similar mind did Isaias speak his plan for the 
triumphant entry into his kingdom by the Prince of Peace. The pic- 
ture thus presented to us is of an oriental potentate announcing his 
first visit to the capital city of his kingdom. Weeks and months 
of universal labors are expended to make his pathway easy and de- 
lightful—even though valleys must be filled up, hills and mountains 
brought low, crooked ways made straight, rough ways made plain. 
Now, brethren, if these pictured works of immense engineering, 
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labor and skill should be demanded of us by a king, which one 
of us would deem the labor and expense too great for the King of 
kings, the Almighty Lord who gave us, not alone all that we pos- 
sess, but even the very body and soul that we foolishly call ours? 
Which one of us would not, like the citizens of Toledo, rather feel 
rejoiced that an opportunity offered itself to show gratitude to our 
Divine Benefactor? Which one of us would not, like the Jewish 
populace on Palm Sunday, strew our most precious garments in the 
way, that they might be trodden upon and thus honored by His royal 
presence? 

We are not asked, however, to make such a preparation for the 
coming of the King. The words of Isaias, which the Church re- 
peats for us this day, construct for us a natural picture with a super- 
natural meaning. And the Church has been preaching that meaning 
to us constantly. On last Sunday, for instance, we heard the same 
note of warning in the Gospel then read for us. Answering the 
question, “Who art thou?” St. John the Baptist declared: “I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, make straight the way of 
the Lord!” And, a week before that, namely, in the Gospel of the 
second Sunday of Advent, the Church placed before us, in the words 
of Christ Himself, the mission of the Baptist; for the Baptist was 
he of whom it was written: “I send my angel before thy face, to 
prepare thy way before thee.” And thus, Sunday after Sunday, the 
same great cry is on the lips of Holy Mother Church—the cry of 
warning that we should prepare the way of the Lord. 

What should this preparation consist of ? The answer was given 
by way of anticipation on the First Sunday of Advent; for in the 
Gospel of that day the Church presented for our meditation the 
prophecy, made by Christ, of his second coming into the world, not 
as its Saviour, but as its Judge. 

Ah, brethren, that Divine Babe of Christmas morning shall one 
day be our everlasting Judge. We are therefore to prepare for His 
coming now as we should wish to be prepared ourselves for His 
second coming as our Judge. He is to come to each one of us, in 
Holy Communion, on Christmas morning. Have we been as busily 
preparing for that inexpressibly great event as the world has been 
preparing for a merely material enjoyment of the day? 

3. How Each Christian Prepares—Our Saviour has told us that 
the children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. And, indeed, we cannot have been oblivious of the 
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bustle and hurry that for weeks past have marked the world’s 
preparation for Christmas. The men of business have, with careful 
forethought, replenished their stocks, beautified their stores, adver- 
tised in the newspapers, employed additional helpers to sell their 
goods. Similar preparation has been made in the social world. For 
each one has been planning the nature of the gifts to be appropri- 
ately made to friends and relatives, and this planning often means 
anxious hours of thought and other anxious hours of purchasing, 
for the expense has to be considered as well as the matter of ap- 
propriateness in our gifts. In the narrower limits of the home- 
circle, each one is also preparing for a decorated house and a cheer- 
ful fireside at the great festival. All this concerns merely the 
worldly side of the celebration of Christmas. 

Now the wisdom of this world consists in looking ahead and in 
doing that which we foresee should be done in order to gain any 
end we desire. In proportion to the character of the end we wish 
to attain will be the carefulness and the energy we expend. The 
world is inclined to trifle over trifling things. But it will take great 
care with what it esteems as great things. For a tercentenary com- 
memoration of Shakespeare’s death it -will take a year for prepara- 
tion. For the annual event of Christmas, it will go through weeks 
of preparation. 

Had we, brethren, some of this wisdom of the world to direct 
us in the greatest business in which we can possibly engage, namely, 
the business of saving our souls, we should soon be Saints. It 
surely seems incredible that we, the children of light, are so slothful 
in the only preparation which is essential for the truest enjoyment 
of Christmas. We cannot plead ignorance here, for we are all in- 
structed Christians. We cannot plead oversight here, for our Holy 
Mother the Church has been warning us, Sunday after Sunday, 
during this holy season of Advent, that the great work of preparing 
the way of the Lord is calling us to energetic labors. And, finally, 
the Gospel selected for this Sunday presents us, in most picturesque 
and almost romantically attractive language, with a summary of 
what we must do to prepare the way. 

We need not be told that the valleys we must fill up are the sloth 
and spiritual carelessness which have been responsible for our de- 
lays in approaching the Sacraments of Confession and Communion; 
for our omission of morning or evening prayer or their hasty recita- 
tion with little or no profit to our souls; for our tardy arrival at 
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Holy Mass and perhaps our culpable distractions while we are thys 
in the House of God; for our deferring of many duties of our state 
of life to some vague future, with the result that finally we fail to 
perform them at all; for the sensual ease we are perpetually culti- 
vating with a corresponding forgetfulness of the great work of our 
own sanctification to which all our other labors should really tend 
and to which they should consciously be addressed. We know, too, 
that the valleys we must fill up are the want of courage we experi- 
ence when we are called upon to make any sacrifices—even slight 
ones—for the God who gave us everything we possess; and the low 
standards of conduct which we set before our eyes and, alas! are 
sometimes at pains to defend by argument to ourselves and to 
others. 

We need not be told that the hills and mountains that must be 
brought low are such universal failings of the human heart as pride 
—pride, in its many varied forms and its terrible spiritual failures; 
the pride that makes it hard for us to forgive those who have 
offended us; the pride that plumes itself on every supposed perfec- 
tion we possess, and would even claim the gifts of God, such as 
mental acuteness or bodily strength or spiritual progress, as results 
attained by our own unaided efforts; and vanity, in its hundred 
forms, which is akin to pride; and envy, which is the daughter of 
pride; and hatred, which is of the progeny of pride. 

We need not be told that the crooked ways that must be made 
straight are such things as deceit in business or in social or pro- 
fessional life ; dishonesties, the grosser forms of deceit; the flatteries 
that come from our lips but are not echoed in our hearts; and all the 
duplicities which we practise towards others or towards ourselves. 

And, finally, we need not be told that the rough ways we must 
make plain are the gross unkindnesses of which we are guilty—the 
sharp rebuke, the hasty word, the unkind suspicions we harbor, the 
hard face we turn towards the members of our families, our exact- 
ing selfishness, our callous indifference towards the comfort of 
others. 

Brethren, the picture presented to us by the Prophet, which the 
Gospel of this Sunday repeats for us, contains concrete examples 
of things which it is hard to accomplish literally. I mean, of course, 
the filling up of valleys, the leveling of hills, the making straight 
such paths as are crooked, and the making smooth such roads as 
are encumbered with rocks and stones and are cut up into innumer- 
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able ruts. That is the picture, if we understand it literally. But 
its meaning is a spiritual one. And the task is not less difficult when 
we so understand it. Such a work supposes, not the few hurried 
moments in which we prepare ourselves for the Sacrament of Con- 
fession, but the long, energetic, faithful work of years. Still, our 
King is coming, and the way must be prepared for His royal 
progress into our hearts. 

Conclusion—If He were an exacting monarch, we might indeed 
feel hopeless ; for the task is one, I fear, which we have not under- 
taken with that energy which characterizes the children of this world 
when they set their hearts upon the accomplishment of any desired 
purpose. But He comes to us now, not as a Judge, but as a Saviour ; 
and His Heart is filled with tender thoughts only, with gentle for- 
bearance for our many deficiencies, with a love beyond that of 
women for their first-born babe. Truly, He is not exacting. On 
the other hand, we must not be presumptuous. He still asks us to 
do that which is in our power; to make straight His paths. Shall 
we then continue, during the few days that intervene between this 
Sunday and the great festival of His Nativity, to postpone His in- 
terests to those of the world, to make Him the last thought in our 
minds, to give Him the darkest corner in our hearts? And if we 
do this, can we lay claim to any sense of chivalry, of loyalty, of 
gratitude? Can we hope for any of that peace which the world can- 
not give, but which it is the peculiar gift within His power to bestow 
upon us? Blessed is He that cometh in the name of Lord. Come, 
O Prince of Peace, into our hearts! 
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CHRISTMAS DAY 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Let us go over to Bethlehem, and let us see this Word that is come to 
pass, which the Lord hath showed to us.’—From the Gospel of the Second 
Mass on Christmas Day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Once more the Church calls upon us to celebrate the Birthday 
of Christ. The Angels’ song has again been heard—“Glory to God in the 
Highest, etc.” In her solemn offices the Church puts before us in all its 
details the sweet story of that Birth. 

We will recall that history. 

A two-fold history then in progress—outward and inward. To the out- 
ward eye appeared the great Roman Empire: in Nazareth, within the 
womb of Mary, was the true King of earth and heaven. The decree o 
Augustus (Luke ii, 1-5), and the decree of God (Matt. ti, 6, cf. 
Mich. v, 2). 

“Let us go over to Bethlehem, etc.” 

The events at Bethlehem: the coming of the King: His retinue, His 
Palace, His Royal Robes—all lowliness and weakness and humiliation, 
The wonders of that scene—let us fix our gaze more closely upon it. 
The Mother is a Virgin: the Child ts God: the Creator has taken the 
nature of the creature: the Possessor of all things feels want: Glory 
hidden, Majesty annihilated: Immensity constrained. 

Why was this? Because it was the only way to win man from pride 
and sensuality and sin: because God willed to conquer the HEARTS of 
men by LOVE. 

fie feel this at Christmas—even the careless world feels something 
of tt. 

But Christ came, not only to alleviate (not to BANISH) the miseries of 
this life; but to give us sure hope of a perfect life of joy to come. Our 
true peace, therefore, lies beyond this present life. We must order our 
lives, then, according to the exhortation of St. Paul in Epistle of Mid- 
night Mass, “announcing all worldly desires, etc.” 

Then, indeed, we can rejoice on this happy day; for none need be lost; 
none will be lost but the obstinately impenitent. 

In the Incarnation, God’s love shown as never before: “God so loved 
the world, etc.” 

What an appeal to our hearts! We are now “Sons of God,” “partakers 
of the divine nature.’ Exhortation of St. Leo the Great. Remembering 
these holy counsels, in the day of Judgment we shall rejoice, for the 
Church’s prayer on Christmas Eve will be fulfilled in us. 

“O God, Who makest us glad, etc.” 


Once more, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, the Church calls upon 
us to celebrate with all joy and thanksgiving the birthday of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ; that great day, foreordained from 
the beginning, when “the glory of the Lord” was revealed that “all 
flesh might see the salvation of God” (Is. xl, 5, and Luke iii, 6); 
when men first beheld the Word made Flesh, and “saw His glory, 
the glory, as it were, of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth” (John i, 14). Once more the angels’ song has sounded 
in our ears, as we have joined our voices with that of the Universal 
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Church, crying out in exultation: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” 

In her solemn offices at this holy season the Church puts before 
us in all its details the story of the birth of God made Man; that 
sweet story which, though it has been familiar to us from earliest 
childhood, tells of a mystery so profound, of a pity so divine, and 
of hopes so glorious that we can never tire of hearing it, or of con- 
templating the loving mercy of our God that it reveals to us. 

Let us recall, then, the great event of this most happy day, when, 
in the fulness of time, the Desired of nations came to the redemp- 
tion of His people. 

A two-fold history was then in progress: one visible to the eyes 
of men, another hidden in the designs of God’s providence and work- 
ing out silently, but certainly, the eternal decrees. To the outward 
eye appeared the vast empire of Rome, embracing in its sway nearly 
all the then known world. The Emperor Augustus sat upon the 
throne of the Czsars, enjoying the fruits of victory and ruling a 
world sunk in profound peace, as if in expectancy of the coming 
of the promised Redeemer. 

Meanwhile, in the little city of Nazareth, in the immaculate 
womb of Mary, reposed the true King of earth and heaven, exer- 
cising, from that royal palace, the real government of the world in 
which the mighty Emperor of Rome played but the part of an unwit- 
ting instrument. 

“And in those days,” says the Holy Gospel, “there went out a 
decree from Cesar Augustus that the world should be enrolled.” 
And in those days, my dear brethren, there went out a decree 
from the Throne of God, that the Saviour of the world should be 
born. 

“And all went to be enrolled,” continues the sacred narrative, 
“everyone into his own city; and Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, to the city of David, which 
is called Bethlehem; because he was of the house and family of 
David, to be enrolled with Mary, his espoused wife” (Luke ii, 
1-5). Thus the decree which imperial Cesar had issued in the 
pride of his power, is appointed by God to bring about the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy uttered long before by the Prophet Micheas, 
“And thou Bethlehem, the land of Juda, art not the least among 
the princes of Juda, for out of thee shall come a Ruler, who shall 
tule my people Israel” (Matt. ii, 6, cf. Mich. v, 2). In that obscure 
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city of Bethlehem, far away from the metropolis of the world, in 
the despised land of the Jews, in the dead of night, and with no 
shelter but a bare cave used as the stable of an Eastern inn, the 
Lord of life is born, a helpless infant. 

The moment decreed from all eternity has come; Jesus lies upon 
His mother’s robe, and the world, which He has come to save, 
goes on heedlessly as before, ignorant of the great thing that has 
come to pass. 

But for us, dear brethren, we will say to one another with the 
shepherds, “Let us go over to Bethlehem, and let us see this Word 
that is come to pass, which the Lord hath showed to us.” Let us, 
during all this holy happy time, keep our thoughts fixed upon the 
mother and the Child. Had the inhabitants of Bethlehem but known 
who was come into their midst, they would have striven for the 
honor of sheltering their Lord: had the priests and scribes of Jeru- 
salem read aright their sacred books, they would have come with 
all the pomp of ritual, with psalms and hymns and the smoke of 
fragrant incense to bring their Lord into His own Temple. 

But not thus did the Son of God will to come into the world; not 
with pomp and majesty was “the glory of the Lord to be revealed.” 
Silently in lowly guise, comes the Prince of Peace, known only to 
a few chosen souls. Mary, Joseph, the simple shepherds, the stran- 
gers from the East, who had seen His star and came in simple faith 
to worship Him; Zachary, the holy priest, and Elizabeth, his wife; 
the aged Simeon, and the holy widow Anna—these composed the 
retinue of the new-born King, whose throne was a manger, His 
palace a stable, His bed the straw, whose royal robes were the 
swathing bands in which His mother wrapped His tender limbs. 
These courtiers could boast of no great earthly position, no wealth 
of this world’s goods ; but the far more precious gifts of God’s grace 
were theirs; interior holiness, a steadfast unquestioning faith, purity 
of soul, humility and ardent love—gifts more fit to offer to their 
God than all that wealth and power could give. 

But let us fix our gaze more closely upon the Child and Mary, 
His mother. What wonders does that sight reveal to us! That 
mother is also a pure Virgin: that Child is no other than the God 
who made her. There the Eternal Word is mute; the omnipotent 
is in bonds. The Creator of the worlds has taken the form and 
true nature of a creature; the Possessor of all things feels want, 
which He can express only by an infant’s feeble cry. His glory is 
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hidden in lowliness, His majesty annihilated in weakness, His im- 
mensity is brought within the compass of an infant’s frame. 

And why was this? Why did God will that, at His first coming, 
His glory should be seen in humiliation, His strength in weakness! 
Brethren, it was because His Divine Wisdom knéw that thus only 
would man, sunk deep in pride and sensuality, be brought back 
from the error of his ways. What the Law of Moses was not fitted 
to accomplish, but only to prepare for, with its terrible threatenings, 
its thunders of Sinai, its stern retributions, is to be effected by the 
new Law of Love, with its gentle pleadings, its message of pity and 
forgiveness freely offered to all. 

Yes, my brethren, this mighty King, this great conqueror, Jesus, 
the Prince of Peace, will gain His victories by no force of arms. 
He comes not to subdue provinces and empires, but to conquer and 
reign over the hearts of men. Therefore it is that He comes in 
meekness, in littleness, and in poverty to make His conquests by 
suffering and dying for those whom He desires to subdue. So, by 
giving to the world an unparallelled example of self-sacrifice, spring- 
ing from a love that is infinite because it is divine, He would estab- 
lish in every heart His universal empire of Love. 

We know, my brethren, that this is true; for we feel it in our 
own souls. What is it to-day that fills us full of love to God and 
man? What is it that awakens new desires in our hearts to serve 
God better, and puts our sinful pride to shame? What is it that 
infuses even into the careless world at this season the spirit of mercy 
and charity to the poor and miserable? that banishes the memory 
of past wrongs and present thoughts of resentment or revenge? 

It is the sight of this lowly Saviour, of Jesus in the manger, of 
this sweet Babe, who first veils the glory He has come to reveal that 
He may win our hearts by love and not by fear. From the first 
Christmas Day, my dear brethren, dates the reign of mercy upon 
earth. Since the birth of Christ, the greatest and noblest deeds of 
men have been done in His Name, and they have been the works 
of Christian charity. The pity of the rich for the poor, the allevia- 
tion of sickness and pain and of all the miseries that are inseparable 
from earthly life have their source in the Babe of Bethlehem. Let 
us, then, open our hearts to the sweet influences of this holy time. 
Let us drink deep of the fountains of grace poured out upon us by 
God at this season in His Holy Church. We know that Jesus came, 
not only to teach Christians to alleviate, by their charity, the 
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miseries of this life, but to give us sure hope of a life to come— 
a perfect life, where sorrow and pain shall have no part. 

He did not banish trouble from the earth. Man’s folly and the 
devil’s rage still have power, though an enfeebled power, to mar the 
fair face of God’s creation, to oppress the poor, to tempt and injure 
souls. This God permits for the trial of the just, for the sifting of 
the good grain from the cockle, for the trial and perfection of our 
faith. 

But it is not now as it was before Christ’s coming. In the midst 
of trouble there is certain hope of a happiness that shall endure for- 
ever. In the midst of temptation there is help ever ready to hand. 
But our true peace, our true happiness lie beyond earth; we are 
but strangers and sojourners in this land. We must ever loak for- 
ward, in the spirit of the Church, from the first Advent of our Lord 
to the last day, when He shall come in the clouds of heaven to judge 
all men according to their works. We must order our lives accord- 
ing to the exhortation of the blessed Apostle St. Paul, written to 
his beloved companion St. Titus, and read in the Epistle of the 
Midnight Mass. “For the grace of God our Saviour,” he says, 
“hath appeared unto all men; instructing us that, renouncing impiety 
and worldly desires, we should live soberly and justly and piously 
in this world, waiting for the blessed hope and coming of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Then we can indeed rejoice 
at this happy time, with a personal joy, knowing that because the 
Word was made Flesh, heaven is ours; we can win it if we will; 
none need be lost, none will be lost except those who by their de- 
liberate obstinacy refuse to the end God’s free offer of grace, of 
pardon, and salvation. 

In the mystery of the Incarnation God’s immense love is shown 
as it never was before: “God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son.” What an appeal to our cold, self-centered, 
hard hearts to come out of themselves, to surrender themselves to 
God’s great love. What an appeal to our perverse wills to give up 
sin. Let us remember how, by the Incarnation of God’s Son, we 
are made sons of God, even partakers of the divine nature. We 
were sinful, degraded; we are now “as Gods,” and all “children of 
the Most High.” Hear the stirring words of the great St. Leo: 
“Remember, O Christian, thy dignity, and being made a partaker 
of the divine nature, return not, O never return again, to your old 
vileness, your old degradation”—so unworthy of you, so ungrateful 
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to God—the degradation of sin. In the midst of this happy festival 
let us remember these holy counsels, and then, in that day of dread, 
when our Lord and Saviour shall appear again in all the terror of 
His Majesty, the Church’s prayer on Christmas Eve shall be ful- 
filled in us: “O God, who makest us glad by the yearly expectation 
of our redemption, grant that we who joyfully receive Thy only 
begotten Son as our Redeemer may also behold Him without fear 
when He comes to be our Judge.” 





SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS 
THE FEAST OF ST. STEPHEN, PROTOMARTYR 


BY THE RIGHT REV. ANSCAR VONIER, O.S.B. 


“These things I have spoken to you, that in me ye may have peace. In 
the world ye shall have distress, but have confidence, I have overcome the 
world.”—John xvi, 33. 


It is not without deep significance that the feast of Christ’s 
nativity is followed by the solemn memory of Christ’s first martyr 
St. Stephen. The peace of Christmas is intimately connected with 
the great testimony of the great deacon. Stephen stands near the 
Crib of the Divine Infant, and his presence there is the best inter- 
pretation of the glorious Christmas song, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace to men of good will.” With Stephen 
so near the Crib, it is impossible for the Catholic to fall into the 
illusion of a false religious pacificism. If there is a false social 
pacificism, which leads nations into a fatal indolence, there is also 
false religious pacificism which makes us forget the great assertion 
of our Lord: “From the days of John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent hear it away” 
(Matt. xi, 12). 

The peace of Christmas is the peace exposed by our Lord in the 
words of my text: “These things I have spoken to you, that in Me 
ye may have peace; in the world you shall have distress, but have 
confidence. I have overcome the world.” St. Stephen belongs to 
the nativity group, because he is a living commentary on the real 
nature of Christian pacificism. Christian peace comes from 
Christ’s victory over the world, but a victory that is compatible 
with great straits, with great stress, all through the history of 
Christ’s spiritual family. 

When we hear our Lord give us this solemn assurance that He 
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has overcome the world, we naturally ask ourselves the question: 
In what does that victory consist? For it is evident that the world 
has not been subjugated by our Lord; that it has not been brought 
into obedience to Him; that the world has not made of our Lord its 
King and its God. The spirit of the world is the enemy of the 
spirit of Christ, and is there anything more powerful than the 
spirit of the world? Now and then the question is asked whether 
Christianity is not a failure? whether its achievements are not 
falling short of its promises? So it is of great importance for 
our spiritual life and for our faith to understand the nature of our 
Lord’s victory over the world, lest we be scandalized at the sight 
of the apparent power which the spirit of the world is still pos- 
sessed of. 

The nature of our Lord’s victory is best described by Himself 
in St. Luke’s Gospel: “When a strong man armed keepeth his 
court, those things are in peace which he possesseth; but if a 
stronger than he come upon him, he will take away all his armor 
wherein he trusted and will distribute the spoils. He that is not 
with Me is against Me, and he that gathereth not with Me scat- 
tereth” (Luke xi, 21). The Prince of the world is the strong 
man armed, keeping his court. Christ is the stronger one that 
comes upon him. Now this stronger one, according to our Lord, 
does not kill the strong man armed that keepeth his court; he does 
not put an end to his life, or to his activities, but what He does 
is this: He takes away all his armor wherein he trusted, and He 
distributes the spoils. And by doing this, the things that the 
strong one did possess in peace are no longer in peace—his abso- 
lute sovereignty is gone, he can no longer be the autocrat he 
was; things are no longer under his heel hopelessly and entirely 
as they were before; his armor, his pet weapon, has been taken 
away from him and has been given into other hands which turn it 
against him. The strong man armed is still alive, but his court is 
no longer unassailable; he is no longer thought invincible; he goes 
on being the enemy of Christ, but at every turn he finds another 
spirit, another power, the spirit and the power of Christ. Such 
is our Lord’s description of His victory over the world, and noth- 
ing is clearer in human history than the evidences of Christ’s vic- 
torious presence. In order to see how much our Lord _ has 
achieved in this world, we ought to bear in mind what was the state 
of the world before our Lord’s coming. It was indeed the strong 
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man armed keeping his court with all his possessions in peace. 
Paganism in its various forms and modifications had enslaved the 
world. Now if anything is evident from written history, it is the 
fact that what we call liberty of conscience and liberty of thought 
did not exist. We read indeed of heroic efforts towards liberty 
amongst the Greeks, the Romans and the Jews, but it was merely 
civic liberty, or national liberty, that men were striving for. Re- 
ligious liberty was condemned by the very men who would have 
died for national liberty and civic liberty. Idolatry was simply 
in possession all over the world. Who would ever have dared to 
rise up against it? 

But our Lord had hardly appeared when for the first time a 
strange phenomenon is visible in the world. The state religions 
of the pagan Empires are being openly contradicted; voices are 
raised against them. Their omnipotence is called into question 
and human souls are being liberated from the tyranny of false 
doctrines. Now, consider, my dear brethren, how it has been 
impossible, since our Lord’s coming, for any error to hold undis- 
puted sway over man; how error is always on the defensive, always 
afraid of a superior power. The greatest organized error that 
ever was—the Paganism of the Roman Empire—the most brutalis- 
ing of all idolatries, had to find out very soon after our Lord’s 
coming that it was no longer in peaceful possesion of the minds 
of men. It made frantic efforts to regain its old power; it sent 
Christians to the stake in their thousands, but all in vain. Every- 
where there were rents in the old fabric of idolatry. There was 
the Christian spirit contradicting it bravely, boldly and it is almost 
pathetic to read how the old Roman nobility, steeped in centuries 
of idolatry, shook its head over the hopelessness of all attempts 
to extinguish that spirit of freedom produced by Christianity. Ever 
since, freedom of conscience from state tyranny is the great life- 
giving principle of civilized nations. 

There is an inherent weakness in every attempt to tyrannise over 
the minds of men—because the enemy of mankind does not possess 
the armor any longer. One of the boldest attempts ever made 
since the fall of Roman Paganism to establish a state religion, or 
rather a state falsehood, is the English Protestantism of the six- 
teenth century. Though it succeeded in destroying the old Cathol- 
icism, nothing is more patent than its failure to establish a state 
religion. Everywhere the minds of men revolted against it; its 
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possessions were never in peace; its claims were never unchallenged, 
and, through a strange irony of things, the state which was once 
the most intolerantly anti-Catholic has become the great protector 
of Catholic liberties. It is Christ again taking away the armor 
in which the enemy trusted and distributing the spoils. His friends 
may have at times distress in the world, they may be, as it were, 
wedged in between towering powers of darkness, between hideous 
tyrannies of state-craft, but at no time will it be possible for the 
world to destroy freedom of conscience, liberty of religious thought. 

You will be told sometimes that freedom of conscience is a 
product of our highest civilization, of our greater sense of justice. 
Nothing could be more false. Highest civilization becomes easily 
tyrannical civilization; and though they may be passionately fond 
of civic liberty and national freedom, they are suspicious of religious 
freedom. It is Christ, and Christ only, who brought to the world 
the great announcement that individual souls are greater than the 
world. No men were ever more passionately fond of national liberty 
than the men who stoned Stephen. To free their nation from the 
yoke of the Romans was an all-consuming passion with them. 
Yet see how, with such strivings after national liberty, there is in 
them an intolerance exceeding in fierceness even their patriotism: 
“And they, crying out with a loud voice stopped their ears, and 
with one accord ran violently upon him.” 

St. Stephen’s brave testimony for Christ’s glory was one of 
the first manifestations of that spirit of freedom which the world 
did not know, and which was to change the world. In him, we see 
the true nature of Christ’s peace, of Christ’s victory over the world. 
“And they stoned Stephen, invoking and saying: Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” On the surface, it would seem as if the victory belonged 
to the men, “who casting him out of the city, stoned him.” And 
yet, the gentle prayer and sweet confession of the dying deacon 
shook the power of the Jewish Sanhedrin with the invisible force 
of an earthquake. To him, in the midst of a furious crowd of 
enemies, there was vouchsafed a vision even more glorious than 
the vision of the night of Christ’s nativity; and a peace came over 
him far greater than the peace granted to shepherds on the fields of 
Bethlehem. “But he being full of the Holy Ghost looking stead- 
fastly to Heaven, saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God. And he said: Behold, I see the Heavens 
opened, and the son of man standing on the right hand of God.” 








CONFERENCES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


I. THE DUTY OF THANKFULNESS TO GOD: 
OUR CREATION 


“Think of the Lord in goodness,.”—Wisd. i, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Duty of Thankfuiness to God: Our Creation and the 
world encumbent upon all, but especially upon Catholics. We ought to 
make amends for those who, though they know most about God’s creat- 
ures, are ignorant of God and “do not give thanks.” 

To begin at the very beginning, as a Catholic, you admit that 
God has made you, and placed you in this beautiful world of His, 
to know Him, love Him, and serve Him here, that you might be 
happy with Him for all eternity hereafter. Now, I want you té 
try to understand the goodness of God in all this—to think of that 
goodness, and to acknowledge that, in return for it, you should 
spend your life in the service of your Maker. 

For though it may sound rude to you to say it, yet it is profit- 
able to remember that God had really no need of you. He could 
undoubtedly have managed somehow without you. I happened to 
be alive before you came and honestly we were not talking about 
you—there was no great looking forward, as far as I know, to 
your arrival. And when you did come, there was no very great 
stir made. Things went on outside your family circle pretty well 
as usual. What has happened since, you know yourself better 
perhaps than most of us! But it will all be over soon—quite as- 
tonishingly soon! And then we shall all disappear—first I—then 
you, for, as I came first, I want to be fair—and the smallness of the 
holes which our graves shall make on the crust of the great earth’s 
surface will probably be a fair indication of the impression we 
shall have made on the memory and imagination of man. 

But now, cheer up. We must not grow melancholy over it. After 
all, that’s not “the rub”—not what will take place here—but what 
will take place “There.” But at present even that is not my point. 
But TH1s—our insignificance. Like little Mr. Toots, we really are 
of “no consequence whatever.” How great soever the work you may 
have done may be—and I don’t wish to belittle it—God could have 
done without it, or could have got someone else to do it. It was 
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not necessary for Him or for His world. For His own sake he de- 
mands one work of you, the saving of your soul. If in doing that, 
by His grace, you help the cause of the Church, or the good of 
your neighbor, that is but as the means to the end: the end (no 
matter how exalted or important be the means) must ever be for 
yourself—for your good—the salvation of your soul by keeping 
God’s commandments. And were you to gain the whole world— 
materially, socially or even spiritually—and failed to save your 
soul, you would have come short of the end for which you were 
created—and in God’s eyes your life would have been a failure. 
“What doth it profit a man’”—says Christ—“if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own soul?” 

He has made you, then, for your own good—and marvelously 
and wonderfully has He made you. Your body was born in the 
order of nature by generation, but your soul was a special indi- 
vidual act of the great creative power of God. Not as He made 
the beasts of the field, or the fishes of the sea, or the birds of the 
air, has He made man—calling them into being by one almighty 
“fiat” and bidding them increase and multiply according to their 
kind. No, but each soul of man was a separate work. First one, 
then another was created, each by itself—with its own powers, its 
own strength and its own individual purpose. Thus has he thought 
of you, thus has he meant, thus has he purposed and intended you. 
“Lord, I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” Nor did He create 
you only, and then leave your soul to sustain itself. No! Only 
the power of God could sustain it. And from the instant of its 
creation, and for as long as God is God, His hand must hold it, or it 
would cease to be. This is the meaning of the inspired word: 
“He hath made me and HATH PLACED His HAND UPON ME.” 
Nearer, then, than mother to her child has the great God been, 
and must ever be to you. “There is no nation that hath its God 
so nigh unto it as is our true God nigh unto us.” 

Think well of this, then, and it will come to you that, though 
God, being God, must make all things for His own greater glory, 
yet the act by which He made you and bound Himself to you for 
evermore, has been an act of special and individual love for you. 

But He has not left the discovery of this pregnant truth to 
our own inference. He has told it to us Himself: “With an ever- 
lasting love have I loved thee; therefore have I drawn thee, taking 
pity on thee.” There does He deign to reveal to us, so that we 
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can be as sure of it as we are of our existence itself, that He made 
us—drew us out of our nothingness—because He loves us. And 
as we cafl never cease to be the creatures of God, so we can ever 
reckon—no matter what befall us, that there is ever that love of 
our Creator, to appeal to. The Church knows this well, and every 
day in her office she exhorts us all—saints and sinners alike, to 
plead for the mercy of the God who made us. “Let us weep be- 
fore the Lord that made us,’ does she cry to us, in the words of 
the Psalmist—“‘for He is the Lord our God, and we are His people 
and the sheep of His pasture.” And it is with the same thought 
that she will stand over us at the end, and recommend our dying 
soul to God—“Remember he is Thy creature, not made by strange 
gods, but by Thee, the only true and living God.” Please God, 
she will be able to say more than that about us, but if the worst 
comes to the worst, that she always can say at least; and that is a 
tender plea for mercy. 

But now I don’t want to be responsible for any undue presump- 
tion here. Creation is indeed a plea for mercy, but will it avail for 
those who, though they had the faith to acknowledge their Maker— 
though by their Baptism they had become children of God, yet in 
their lives they rejected and denied Him? May they not rather 
fear the reproach of Moses to the Israelites. “They have sinned 
against Him, and are none of His people. Is this the return thou 
makest to the Lord, O foolish and senseless people? Is not He 
thy Father that hath possessed thee, and made thee, and created 
thee?” (Deut. xxxii, 5). Thus should the thought of our Creator 
keep us from sin, that when we die and go to Him, He may own us 
for His creatures, not by the necessity of our nature merely, but 
for His children by our free choice and loving obedience. “Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth before the time of 
affliction come—before the silver cord be broken, and the golden 
fillet shrink back, and the pitcher be crushed at the fountain, and 
the wheel be broken upon the cistern—and the dust return into its 
earth from when it was and the spirit return to the God WHO GAVE 
IT” (Eccl. xii, 1-6, 7). 

If we could thus establish the kingdom of God within us, owning 
Him from our youth as our Creator, and in gratitude living a life of 
obedience to Him; then would it be easy for us to see the hand of 
our bountiful Father in the good things of earth with which He 
has surrounded us—“to think of Him in goodness”—and to thank 
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Him for them—for He made them for us in the beginning, and 
blessed them for our use and placed them at our service. The 
clean of heart see God in all his works and rejoice exceedingly in 
praising Him for His glory. 

“O Lord, our Lord, how admirable is Thy name in the whole 
earth—for I will behold Thy heavens, the works of Thy fingers; 
the moon and the stars which Thou hast founded. What is man 
that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that Thou visitest 
him? Thou hast made him little less than the angels, Thou hast 
crowned him with glory and honor, and hast set him over the 
works of Thy hands.” Thus in the eighth psalm and in many 
another does the Royal prophet—the man after God’s own heart— 
pour out his exulting soul in praise and thanks to God for His 
loving favors. Thus, too, has it ever been with the saints of 
God—Heaven and earth and all things tell me that I should love 
Thee—cries the great St. Augustine. 

St. Mary Magdalene of. Pazzi, holding in her hand some little 
flower she had plucked from the garden, would exclaim in an 
ecstasy of gratitude—So then, my God, Thou hast thought of me 
and from all eternity hast willed this little flower to give me 
pleasure. And was it not a little flower her father “took from 
the crannies, root and all,” for her that made Soeur Thérése see 
her vocation and taught her the special piety God had designed her 
to preach and to practise (Histoire, p. 83). The clean of heart, 
then, see God and learn from the works of His hands “to think of 
Him in goodness” and in gratitude. And we, I say, who are joined 
with them in one faith and one Baptism should glory to honor with 
them the one great Lord and praise Him in all His works. 

Never perhaps has this debt of gratitude which we owe our 
great Creator been, in Christian times, so completely ignored as 
it is to-day. At all times, indeed, men have failed in this duty. 
“He was in the world”—says St. John—“and the world was made 
by Him and the world knew Him not.” And more emphatically 
does St. Paul speak of it to the Romans (i, 19): “That which is 
known to God is manifest in them. For God hath manifested it 
unto them. For the visible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made: His eternal power also and Divinity; so that they are in- 
excusable because (that) when they knew God they have not 
glorified Him as God or given thanks.” So that at all times man 
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has failed in this essential duty. But nowadays this ingratitude 
shows itself with a special malice—for now it is men who know 
most about the works of God who are most forward in robbing Him 
of His praise. Scientists who, with telescope or with micro- 
scope, probe with unconquerable patience, with unerring accuracy, 
with infinite elaboration of detail, every secret of nature, seem 
morbidly jealous lest the God who created these wonders and, in- 
deed, enabled them to discover them, should from their labors de- 
rive any fresh claim to the praise and thanks of His people. 

It is not for us to say that God has manifested Himself to them, 
as St. Paul said He did in the beginning, and that therefore they are 
St. Paul said He did in the beginning, and that therefore they are 
“inexcusable.” Let us be no man’s judge in this matter. But, on 
the other hand, we are not to suppose their unbelief inevitable— 
as being the necessary consequence of their superior knowledge. 
In all ages, Catholics of solid piety and exemplary lives have ever 
been found in the ranks of the ablest scientists and so have given 
that supremely priggish notion the lie direct. But we may surely 
protest against these scientists becoming apostles of unbelief. It 
is bad enough that they should say in their own hearts, “There is 
no God”—without trying to lure simple Catholics to the drab and 
dreary level of their foolishness. We can understand and indeed 
perhaps pardon a certain amount of irritation with the conserva- 
tive slowness of the Church. Though if the most radical and ad- 
vanced government of modern times can use for a motto—‘Wait 
and see”—surely the everlasting and venerable Church of God can 
be allowed her own time in welcoming some “latest” discovery of 
science which her age-long experience of such things might well 
warn her the next generation would probably regard as a-“mare’s 
nest.” And common sense can see the reasonableness of her atti- 
tude—though perhaps it can feel a sort of sneaking compassion for 
the overwrought scientist, too. Man, being what he is, cannot but 
be prepared for a certain amount of opposition between them. The 
Church has ever been the active and liberal patron of all true 
science. (Necessarily so, for it is a department of Truth of which 
she is the divinely appointed guardian on earth.) But while that is 
so, nevertheless her great object has been to raise men’s thoughts 
above this world and train them heavenwards; her desire that the 
Kingdom of Christ should come and be made manifest; and her 
work to watch and pray for the fulfilment of that desire; whereas 
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Science, as we see it to-day, is of this earth, earthy; its object to 
drive the great Creator to the shadowy unknowable, and its triumph 
to become itself the measure, standard and oracle of all truth, 
And these two instincts (the instinct of the Church and the in- 
stinct of Science), as common sense might regard them, are con- 
trary to one another. 

It is not then their own personal infidelity I am blaming here, but 
the propagation of that infidelity. I don’t like their infidelity, of 
course. How could I? “My gorge rises at it!” That the works of 
God, wherein the saints with overflowing delight have contemplated 
the mirrored beauty, wisdom, and power of the Creator; where they 
have tasted and seen how sweet is the Lord, should by God’s mercy 
be unfolded to them and leave them cold and critical. Having eyes, 
they see not! They can measure and weigh, they can dissect, analyze 
and classify ; they can note at once the properties that belong to the 
genus and the peculiarities that mark off the species ; but what they 
cannot see, what they can never find, what they would consider it 
beneath them to note at all even if they did find: the only one thing 
that really matters, that one thing that they were meant first and 
foremost to discover in the works of the Creator, without the 
knowledge of which all their other discoveries are as earth without 
water—the image and superscription of God—‘that is hid from 
them and they understand not the word that is spoken to them.” 
That is bad, but it is worse when they openly avow their blindness 
and seem to glory in their shame, when they see the marvels of 
creation and take credit to themselves for superior wisdom in deny- 
ing the Creator. 


Injurious wasps to feed on such sweet honey 
And kill the bees that yield it with your sting. 
—Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


They feed on the revelation of the secrets of God’s world which 
has been such sweet honey to the loving souls of God’s saints and 
then they deny the attributes which these works shadow forth, 
and as far in them lies they kill the memory of God and drive 
it from His world. 

This is the worst stage of the scientific rake’s progress. He be- 
gins by saying in his heart there is no God; then he openly avows 
his foolishness; and now lastly we are to see him preaching his 
infidelity to others. It is not a pleasant sight. No real lover of 
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science approves of it. It militates against their own most ac- 
claimed principles, for they grow dogmatic in matters of which 
they avow they know nothing. “Science,” said Darwin, “knows 
nothing of Jesus Christ, and as regards the immortality of the soul, 
each man must judge for himself between conflicting vague proba- 
bilities’ (The Academy, Nov. 8). On which pronouncement Fr. 
Bridgett was moved to remark: 


Happier the earthworm, mute and deaf and blind, 
Stretching its slimy length a leaf to find, 

Than those who watch its progress through the sod 
And stretch no listening loving soul to God. 


But Darwin himself never adopted the rule of theologians. And 
I think he was sincere enough to be angry with any scientist who 
should. It is against the fundamental principle of which they are 
never tired of reminding theologians, viz.: that we should not be 
certain of things of which we have merely deductive inferences and 
not experimental knowledge; and it is repulsive to every honest 
sentiment that Science should allow its great name to be used as a 
cloak for atheistic malice; and, allying itself openly with rationalism 
and infidelity, should issue from the press, under the name of 
“hand-books of science,’ what are practically nothing better than 
grammars of disbelief. This is a low-down trick and plainly in- 
excusable. But I am confident it will not serve its purpose of rob- 
bing you of your faith (even though it does put difficulties in your 
path), if only you are true to your Church and loyal to the lessons 
of your childhood. 

But as this attack of Science on Religion is a very important 
matter and needs to be considered in some detail, it would be better 
perhaps to give you a chance of renewing your attention by post- 
poning the consideration of it to a new conference. So with a word 
of review we shall conclude this. We have seen, then, that in 
creating us God has made us so dependent on Him that His hand 
must ever hold us or we should cease to be. Consequently that 
Creation has brought Him nearer to us than ever mother was to 
her child. That God had no need of us and all that He has done in 
thus creating us, and continues to do in preserving us, is an evi- 
dence of His pure love for us. That such love should excite our 
gratitude and make us, at least in return, “think of Him in good- 
ness.” Such a disposition will enable us to be quick to see the 
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benefits of God in the wonders of creation with which He has syr- 
rounded us. And a special call is made on this gratitude to-day, as 
it is a duty almost universally ignored. Men of science are perhaps 
the worst offenders. For nowadays many of them are not only un- 
believers but even protagonists of unbelief, and as it is to the young 
men of the rising generation they make their special appeal. Let 
us resolve by every means in our power, then, to repel this insidious 
attack that these men have designed to make upon our faith. It 
is the cause of our Creator we are defending. Let us look with full 
confidence to Him for our support. 

“Thine is the day and Thine is the night: Thou hast made the 
morning light and the sun. Thou hast made all the borders of the 
earth: the summer and the spring were formed by Thee. Remem- 
ber this: the enemy hath reproached the Lord and a foolish people 
hath provoked Thy name. Let not the humble be turned away. 
The poor and needy shall praise Thy name. Arise, O God, and 
judge Thy own cause.”—Ps. 73. 
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BY THE REV, REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXXVIII. PREPARATION For Matrimony (Continued) 


My dear Children of Mary :—Keeping in mind the suggestions of 
the last conference, it is, I think, necessary to devote a chapter to 
the preparation which you have a right to expect of a young man 
who comes to see you with the intention of matrimony. 

Many girls are making the grave mistake of accepting the atten- 
tions of young men who are by no means fit to bear the burden of 
married life. 

Taking for granted that you yourself are fully competent to take 
charge of your future home, it should appear to you as a matter 
of course, that he, into whose hands you are willing to place your 
future happiness, should be able to provide you with that home. 
Here is where girls will make mistakes. A smooth talker, a nobby 
dresser, a fancy dancer, will oftentimes make more impression upon 
a silly girl than a sensible young man, who, while he may lack style, 
may have a substantial bank account. 

A sensible young man will never think of proposing to a girl un- 
less he is certain that he is able to provide for her wants. It is the 
ambition of his life to establish a home of his own and, until he sees 
his way clear, he will never presume to ask any girl to share his lot. 
Not all young men, however, are so sensible, and it is the duty of 
the young woman and her parents to find out whether the young 
man who calls regularly is really able to provide a home. 

Some young men will keep company even though they must 
borrow the money with which to buy a box of candy or some 
flowers. Why, young men have been known to actually steal the 
money necessary to take a girl to a show. And many girls are 
foolish enough to accept the attentions of such good-for-nothing 
young men, even though their parents disapprove. Of course, it 
never reflects creditably upon a young woman to accept gifts from 
such young men; but those that seek nothing but a good time never 
stop to ask questions of propriety. And then, in a rush of passion, 
the fatal step is taken, against the advice of parents and conscience, 
and the rest of the life will not be long enough for all the regrets 
of that hasty and foolish marriage. 
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Ask any of the thousands of disappointed women, who must seek 
their daily bread by finding work of any kind—washing, scrubbing, 
housecleaning, and so on—whether they have not made a sad mis- 
take in selecting their husbands; ask those who must go back to 
shop and factory after marriage, the unhappy women who work 
all day and coming home must do their housework when other 
women take their well deserved rest, whether they were fortunate 
in picking the right husband, and all will say without exception that 
they permitted themselves to be talked into marriage because the 
man was a smooth talker, a good dresser or a fancy dancer, though 
as a bread-winner a total failure. These unhappy women were duly 
warned by parents and friends, but thought they knew more than 
all other people. They felt that the advice not to marry a certain 
young man was simply a matter of petty jealousy and envy, and 
that ill will was at the bottom of the various hints, insinuations and 
suggestions. But now that the young man shows himself as what 
he is, the unhappy wife understands that, after all, her parents, 
friends and other advisers were right. 

What heartaches a wife must suffer, after the short dream of 
love is over and she wakes up to the reality! Others had warned 
her that the young man was a drinker, that he could not hold any 
position for more than two or three weeks because he was too lazy 
to work. Alas, it was the truth. There was no other girl silly 
enough to desire her good-for-nothing young man. And who is 
there to whom this unhappy woman can go? No one cares to listen 
to her troubles, and if she should rashly pour out her heart to a 
neighbor she may be told that nobody bade her marry such a poor 
specimen of a husband. 

She has to bury her sorrow and disappointment in her heart. 
Who knows whether even her children will one day listen to her. 
She does not deserve as much as that, since she herself refused to 
listen to her mother. 

There are many, yes, a great many, of such unfortunate wives 
and mothers. Pick up the daily papers, read the court notices, the 
growing number of divorces, and you will find that young girls 
make dreadful mistakes in the selection of their husbands; mistakes 
that could very easily be avoided if parental advice were better 
heeded. 

Now ask yourselves the question whether you should throw your 
life away for some worthless husband who is too lazy to work. 
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If the question is put to you in a general way you will, of course, 
say: Never. Never do you intend to throw away your happiness 
for a worthless man. Nevertheless every one of you runs con- 
siderable danger of doing this very thing. You are in as great 
danger of ruining your lives as others who have made the very 
mistake about which you are now being warned. Others heard the 
same warning, but they knew better. For that reason you should 
not accept the attentions of every Tom, Dick or Harry, who comes 
along. 

Ask questions, and if you receive reliable information that the 
young man is worthless, drop him. No excuses are acceptable, no 
waste of time is safe. The sooner you drop such a character the 
better for you. To give to such a useless and worthless man any 
time of grace is a loss of time. At that very time a respectable 
young man may have the desire of becoming acquainted with you; 
but your dallying with a worthless scamp disgusts him and he looks 
elsewhere. 

Poets and artists will weave so much beauty into love and court- 
ship that one is fairly carried away with the charm of this grand 
passion. But before you permit yourselves to be carried away with 
the dreams of love and poetry, I would earnestly ask you to give to 
the common sense and the practical side of it a fair hearing. 

Consult your parents as to whether the young man who pours 
sweet nothings into your willing ears will really be able to make 
you happy. Find out where the dollars and cents will come to pay 
for furniture, rent, and three square meals every day. Find out 
what manner of a workman he is, whether he can hold a position 
and what the chances are for promotion. Find out about his habits. 
Is he inclined to save? Does he spend all he earns? Does he go 
with a fast set of young men? Does he drink much? Is he bent 
upon taking in every show, every excursion or dance? Does he 
stay away from work whenever he happens to feel like it? If you 
accept his attentions it is your duty to be correctly informed about 
all these matters, for upon such conditions will your happiness rest. 
You are very, very foolish if you take every young man’s word 
about himself. He may have posted himself about your state of 
affairs, your probable share of your parental estate, or the money 
you may have in your own right. As a rule the people who are too 
lazy or too dishonest to keep any position for more than two or 
three weeks are, like the children of the world, far wiser in their 
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schemes than the people who render a dollar’s worth of work for 
a dollar of pay. If you were absolutely without means of any kind 
such a schemer would never come near you. From this, then, you 
should see how important it is to be upon your guard. 

Do not pretend that you are clever, that you will steal a march 
on your parents or friends—the joke is all on you if you permit an 
unworthy scamp to pester you with his attentions. Do not imagine 
you can convert a worthless man after marriage. And if you are 
misled by such a man, do not look for sympathy or pity, because 
all the world will tell you it serves you right, you should have known 
better. 

In order, then, to avoid the mistakes that can never be undone, 
consult your parents. Your father and mother will be best able to 
inform you about the real worth of a suitor. It will not take them 
very long to find out. 

And, if your parents have good reason to tell you that the young 
man has bad habits, that he is often found with drinking com- 
panions, and with men and women whose reputation is doubt- 
ful, or if they inform you that the young man is too lazy to work, 
that he is not trustworthy, such information should be enough for 
you to thoroughly discourage any further attentions from him. In 
the meantime you should not forget to thank your parents for the 
information they have given you. 

It were, indeed, well for girls to bear in mind that the reception 
of the Sacrament of Matrimony does not change human nature. If 
a young man is a bad character, if he is a spendthrift, drinker, 
gambler or idler before marriage, the Sacrament will not of itself 
make of him a model Catholic man. He has to be that before he 
receives the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

It is, then, your duty to see to it that the young man who wishes 
you to become his wife is a good young man. If he is that before 
marriage, you have reasons to hope that he will be a good husband 
after marriage. 

So many women have tried to reform husbands, and so many 
have failed miserably, that it will never do for you to repeat the 
mistakes of the many that have made failures of their lives. Let 
the knowledge that pitch is black be enough for you. There is no 
necessity for you to soil your fingers with it to convince yourselves 
that it is black. 
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(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 
BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


Il. Tue SprrituAL SIDE oF PRE-NATAL TRAINING 


The Germans have a very becoming and tender way of desig- 
nating the state of pregnancy, by saying of a woman that she is in 
“blessed” condition ! 

Such a woman should be considered blessed, or sacred, when she 
is permitted to become a co-worker with God in the creation of a 
new human being. You should, then, consider yourselves “blessed” 
and privileged when you can, as it were, enter into partnership with 
almighty God to help create a new life. You should consider your 
very persons, your bodies, as especially blessed and sacred at those 
times when God makes use of you as His helpers in the work of 
creation. 

Some mothers may have instructed their daughters about this 
phase of life; but I fear that in our day this most important of all 
instructions is sadly overlooked by a great many. Like soft clay in 
the hand of the potter, so is the life of the unborn child in the womb 
of its mother. The most important and far-reaching training you 
can ever give to your child you will give either for better or worse 
during the nine months that it rests beneath your heart. The train- 
ing you give it then will be far more lasting than what you can 
impart in twice that many years after birth. Within those im- 
portant months you have it in your power to make a saint of your 
unborn child, provided, of course, that you are a saint yourself. If 
you permit yourself to be swayed by every drift of passion and 
passing whim, you may be the means of helping the child to make 
a complete failure of its life. 

When you were in that “blessed” condition have you ever given 
thought to the holy Mother of God who in her time bore the Saviour 
of the world beneath her immaculate heart. What prayers, what 
wonderful emotions of divine love, what indescribable feelings of 
awe and wonder, what profound faith, hope and charity, what 
ardent desire and longing, must have moved her in those nine 
months before that first Christmas morning! How. she, the most 
pure and loving of mothers, must have longed for the moment when 
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she could with her own eyes behold the Desired of all nations, to 
hold Him in her arms, to adore Him, the Son of the living God, and 
yet to know and to feel that this very Son of the living God was 
her child as well, flesh of her flesh, bone of her bone! Her maternal 
heart must have been overwhelmed with admiration in those very 
thoughts. What must have been her feeling of gratitude, of loyalty, 
of humility and devotion, what her joy and her readiness for suffer- 
ing and sacrifice, as she understood more and more the plans of 
God in making her the mother of His only begotten Son! 

Think of her, when you, too, are in that “blessed” condition of 
pregnancy, and pray to her that the fruit of your womb may be such 
that she, the best of mothers, will take a kindly and motherly in- 
terest in it. In your prayers remind Mary of her prayers and 
longings, and ask her to bless you and the soul that has been given 
into your keeping. 

As was said before, you have it in your power to make the unborn 
babe within you a saint, if you are saintly yourself. As water can 
not rise above its level, so neither can the child within be any better 
than you are. You wish it to be a little angel; be an angel yourself. 
You wish your child to be loving, obedient, pious, a lover of peace, 
pure, faithful to God. It is your solemn duty to practise all these 
virtues while the soul of your unborn child is like wax in your 
hands. Whatever efforts you make of practising these and other 
virtues, they will leave a mark upon the mind of the child beneath 
your heart. 

If, on the other hand, you give way to a wicked temper, a mis- 
chievous tongue, if during the time you are in that “blessed” condi- 
tion you practise lying, deceit, hate, or revenge for any real or 
imaginary wrong, if you are moody, passing from excessive joy to 
unreasonable melancholy, with never a thought of God or prayer, 
you must not be surprised if the child within you inherits that very 
frame of mind, that same disposition. Mothers often blame a thou- 
sand and one things for the faults they themselves committed when 
they were bearing their children. When they find their offspring a 
bundle of hate and disobedience, of pride and stubbornness, they 
should rather blame themselves. because they entertained these sin- 
ful emotions while they had the forming and molding of their 
children’s souls in their keeping. 

During the nine months that you are in that “blessed” condition 
you must exercise every possible precaution to avoid any thought 
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and desire, word and action, that could have an evil influence upon 
the child to which you are to give birth. Faultfinding, nagging, 
quarrels and ill feeling, thoughts of envy, jealousy, hate, revenge, 
are at all times wrong, but they become positively criminal in the 
sacred time of child-bearing, because the emotions of the mother 
pass over into the character of the child. 

Let us take it for granted that every mother should be a pious 
mother. As the father should be the soul of work and industry, 
the mother must be the soul of piety for the family. But in the 
sacred time of pregnancy the mother should double her prayers, for 
she is no longer doing only her own praying but also that of the 
other soul within her that as yet cannot pray. In this sacred time the 
mother has the consolation of having two guardian angels ever at 
her side, her own angel and the angel who is guarding the child be- 
neath her heart. Hence she has one more reminder to ever live and 
act in the presence of God. Above all else you should pray that God 
may spare you all sorrow and pain, trials and sufferings in this 
most important time, that in His goodness He may spare you all 
bereavements in your family circle, keep from you and from the 
child beneath your heart all accidents, because all worry, pain, and 
sorrow would in all probability have a blighting effect upon the mind 
and disposition of the child to be born. 

If your husbands do not realize the importance of what has been 
explained to you, tell them, as well as you can, and ask them to 
help you as much as is in their power that you may always keep 
up a happy and loving disposition. Ask them to help you pray that 
the child may prove a constant source of blessing and joy to you 
both. In your prayers I should suggest that, in the first place, you 
recommend yourself and the child within you to the holy Mother 
of God. Then there are other saints you should ask for their 
prayers: there is good St. Anne, the mother of Mary; there is 
St. Monica, St. Elizabeth, St. Hedwig, and thousands of other 
saintly women, who shared all your joys and sorrows, all your duties 
and responsibilities, and in all their days never lost sight of God. 
It would indeed be very advisable if you would read the lives of 
such saints in your spare time. Such reading would offer you 
countless suggestions, you would see many examples of conduct 
fitting exactly into your own daily life, you would derive encourage- 
ment and inspiration, and both you and the child within you would 
become all the better for such reading. 
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Whatever work you have to do, raise up your heart and mind 
to God first and make an offering of it to Him. Think often of 
the holy Mother of God when she was in your condition, and never 
undertake to think, or say, or do, anything that you know she would 
not have done in your place. 


Pray to your own guardian angel, to guard and protect you and 
keep you from all harm of body and soul, and pray likewise to the 
guardian angel of the child beneath your heart, that he may ever 
guide and protect it throughout life and especially now that its body 
and soul is within your keeping. Such should be your constant 
disposition during this most important time of your child’s life, 
If you are faithful in this constant effort you will give birth toa 
little saint. To your great joy and happiness you will observe that 
with the very dawn of reason your child will display the very same 
thoughts and desires, the same disposition that you possessed in 
those important months of training. 

All its after-training will be comparatively easy if you have 
shown yourself faithful in the most important epoch of training. 


In all probability you will be unable to go to church on Sundays 
for the last six or eight weeks. God does not ask us to do what is 
impossible. If you cannot go to church for some reason or other, 
you may stay home, but at home do not forget to say your prayers. 
Say the prayers that you would say in church. Show God your 
good will and He will be satisfied and will bless you for it. 


A pious mother will receive the Sacrament at least once a month. 
Barring sicknesses and indispositions that may occur from time to 
time, Confession and Communion once a month should not be con- 
sidered by any means as extraordinary. If it is at all possible, a 
mother should receive the Sacraments still more frequently during 
the first months of pregnancy, and, needless to say, she should pray 
not only for herself but for the soul that is within her, that God 
may give to that new soul all the good qualities and dispositions 
that are necessary to render it pleasing and lovable in His holy 
sight. ; 

If it is at all possible, try to go to church some day of the week 
just before you are to be confined, to receive the Sacraments once 
more. If it be impossible for you to go to church, ask the parish 
priest to come to you that you may receive the Sacraments at home. 
After that holy Communion pray to our blessed Lord that He may 
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bless you and help you deliver the child safely, at all events that it 
may not die before it can be baptized. 

Christ, the most perfect and loving of sons, cannot hear the 
prayers of a mother without thinking of His own most loving 
mother, and for her sweet sake He will gladly hear the prayers of 
a mother praying for her child. 

Yes, would to God that we had many, many devout Christian 
mothers, to fill our fair land and fill the heavens with thousands and 
thousands of saints, for the greater glory of God and for the salva- 
tion of countless souls. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXVI. CatTHOoLIc EDUCATION 


To many Protestants it appears very singular, indeed, that we 
Catholics insist upon a Catholic education for our children. Some 
even feel hurt in their esteem of the public school system than 
which they boast there can be nothing better. From what has been 
said in the preceding conference you must gather that a secular 
education, in which religion has no part, cannot produce anything 
like a complete or thorough education. You cannot build a brick 
house without bricks. 

If you are ever asked why the Catholic Church insists upon a 
Catholic education, you may answer in this way: 

We have three spiritual faculties: mind, memory and will. Un- 
less we are satisfied to roam in the woods like wild beasts we must 
develop the faculties that distinguish us from the brute creation. 
These spiritual or mental faculties, then, must be developed by 
means of education. An educational system may be ever so elab- 
orate, but if it confines its efforts to only one or two of these 
faculties it cannot be called a complete education, no more than four 
walls without a roof can be called a house. It stands to reason, 
then, that a complete education must develop not just one or two, 
but all three of the faculties of the soul. Moreover, this develop- 
ment must be proportionate, so that one of these faculties may not 
be advanced to the detriment of the other two. If, for example, 
we would develop the memory only, mind and will would suffer; 
if we educate only mind and memory, the will remains without the 
least training. An education can never be called a complete educa- 
tion if it leaves one of the spiritual faculties to shift for itself, 
without any training. For that reason the Catholic system of edu- 
cation is really perfect, because it insists upon a uniform develop- 
ment of all three faculties of the soul. It stands forth as the best 
education throughout all times, because it considers all the needs 
of our spiritual being. 

The proper training of the will is, however, completely neglected 
by our public school training, notwithstanding the various ludicrous 
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efforts to guide the inclination of the children by means of talking 
machines, playgrounds, and other such fads and fancies. 

The question now arises: how can, or how should, the will be 
trained? From the experience we are able to gather we come to 
understand that the modern methods of our public school system do 
not reach the will. 

Whereas the training of the memory is more or less mechanical, 
both mind and will require the control of a real master. Truth is 
the master over the mind, the divine law the master of the will. 
The mind may be ever so brilliant, if it does not follow the path of 
truth it will go astray. Our greatest thinkers, like a St. Thomas or 
a St. Augustine, show us to what heights of knowledge the human 
mind can soar if it follows the path of truth, and so we have 
examples of other brilliant men, like Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, 
Kant, Fichte, and others, to show us in what labyrinths of desultory 
reasoning a mind can be lost when it despises the guidance of truth. 
As truth is the guide of the mind, so is divine law the guide of the 
will. As the mind is led astray if it fails to follow the light of 
truth, so the will is misled if it fails to recognize the force of the 
law of God. 

There can, then, be not other true guide of the will than the will 
that is superior to it, the will and law of God. Hence the necessity 
of making religion an indispensable part of education; for there is 
but one power that can effectively control and shape the will of 
man—religion. Not even the “reading” of the Bible can exert that 
power, because this holy book needs to be explained by one who has 
studied it, like the text-book of any other science. 

Here, then, is the reason why we Catholics establish our own 
schools for the children of our faith. 

Let us look at this subject from another angle. Which of the 
three spiritual faculties is the greatest? At the present time, owing 
to our perverted idea of education, much is being said in praise of 
the mind. We admire people for their wonderful achievements in 
their mastery over the forces of nature; but is the mind really the 
greatest of our faculties? What of the man who has a well trained 
and strong will? The man who has a strong will and uses that 
strong will in conformity with the divine laws, by doing what God 
commands and avoiding what God forbids, because God has made 
those laws, is a far greater man than he who can read the mysteries 
of the sky and the secrets of the deep. In all the world there is no 
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sadder sight than that of a brilliant mind that has gone astray; a 
great mind, dragged down by a poor, weak will. For that reason 
our public school education, because it utterly neglects the will, is 
found wanting, and all the frills and innovations a Godless age uses 
to enhance its Godless system of education only add burdens that 
bewilder the mind, but they leave the will untouched. 

Even considered from a merely worldly aspect, our public school 
education is a dismal failure, because we expect from it what it js 
unable to give—a complete or thorough education. Looked at from 
a spiritual standpoint, the public school education is even more of 
a failure, because the salvation of our immortal souls does not 
depend upon brilliancy of mind but upon strength of will. The 
performance of every act upon which our eternal salvation depends 
must come from the will, aided by grace. Where the good will is 
lacking, meritorious work for heaven will not be undertaken. In 
that case grace lacks the cooperation of the will, and thus is re- 
jected. 

We must then conclude that our much boasted secular education 
is found wanting, because the all-important faculty of the soul, the 
will, is utterly neglected. 

It is one thing to teach a man to be wise and another to teach 
him to be good. Wisdom and goodness are not words that mean 
the same thing. Hence the religious education, that not only en- 
riches mind and memory but also strengthens and moulds the will 
to act in conformity with the holy Will of God, must be considered 
the ideal education, the only education that is worth having. 

Hence the Catholic Church insists upon a complete education, one 
that trains all the faculties of the soul equally and uniformly. 

The holy Apostles were sent by their Divine Master to “teach” 
all nations. Mark the words, “teach all nations.” It was their 
God-given task to teach mankind, not so much brilliancy of mind 
as goodness of will. In apostolic times there were standards of 
education similar to those of our day. Culture was at its height, 
but at the same time there was such a general depravity of morals 
that mankind was reduced to the level of the beast. To this de- 
graded humanity Christ sent His Apostles as “teachers.” “Teach 
ye all nations,” was His Divine command. The Apostles were the 
real teachers of mankind for all ages to come. They did not set 
about starting schools for languages, the arts, or sciences, yet they 
were truly teachers. Guided by the light of the Holy Ghost, who 
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was to teach them all truth, they set about, not to make people 
brilliant according to worldly standards, but to lead and train their 
wills and thus to make them good. 

And now, the same as in those apostolic days, we find the world 
opposed to the real teaching of Christ. The world puts up an 
elaborate system of education, adding new devices and new methods 
every year, and yet it has to admit its utter failure when it begins 
to compare efforts with results, and theories with facts. The world 
knows perfectly well that religion is the only power that can suc- 
cessfully form and direct the will of man, but it purposely neglects 
to make use of that power because seeing it does not see, and hear- 
ing it does not hear. To-day, as then, it would never do for the 
world to acknowledge its error; it must persevere in wilful blind- 
ness in its antagonism to Christ, no matter how unreasonable or 
even disastrous its attitude may be. 








PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 


Letter of congratulation to the Papal Nuncio at 
Bavaria, who has just celebrated his seventieth birthday. 


From the Congregation of the Holy Office: 


Faculties are given to all priests who are laboring for 
the spiritual welfare of the soldiers in the contending 
armies, to bless (unico signo crucis) St. Benedict medals 
and to apply all the indulgences granted to the use of these 
medals by the Holy See. 

An indulgence of 300 days each time for the recital of 
the prayers, Libera nos quaesumus Domine, etc. (recited at 
Mass after the Pater Noster); Pax Domini sit semper 
nobiscum ; Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi; dona nobis 
pacem. A plenary indulgence once a month under th 
usual conditions. r 


From the Congregation of the Consistory: 


Excommunication of Richard O/’Halloran, a_ priest 
dwelling in the Archdiocese of Westminster. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


ABSOLUTION OF PEREGRINI 


Cosmos, a priest of the diocese of X, passing through the adjoin- 
ing diocese A, is asked by Listrus, a layman of the diocese of D, to 
hear his confession. At first the request is refused. Upon second 
thought the priest consents, for he recalls that theologians agree that 
confessors can validly absolve all strangers. Since he is in good 
standing in his own diocese, he sees no reason why he should not 
validly absolve. So he hears the confession and imparts absolution. 
I would like to know is this absolution really valid; if so, from 
whom does the priest receive his faculties? 

Answer.—St. Alphonsus taught that peregrini could be validly 

absolved by virtue of faculties received ex voluntate ecclesiae, and 
' therefore by virtue of jurisdiction received immediately from the 
Pope, or, mediately, through the bishop whose subject the penitent 
is. But theologians to-day have adopted the opinion of Ballerini 
(Op. Theol. Moral, Vol. v, 1), which may be stated as follows: (1) 
In order to absolve a peregrinus faculties must be granted by one 
who has ordinary jurisdiction over the penitent; (2) the existence 
of the custom of absolving peregrini outside their diocese neither 
conveys nor can convey the necessary jurisdiction; (3) jurisdiction 
is given by consent (express or tacit) or leave (implicit or explicit) 
of the Ordinary or of the particular pastor of the peregrinus; (4) 
this consent includes the imparting of jurisdiction to the confessor 
chosen by the peregrinus; (5) a sufficient indication of the consent 
exists in the tolerance of the custom with the knowledge of the 
bishop and without any reclamation on his part; (6) the jurisdiction 
dependent upon this consent may be withdrawn, thus destroying the 
custom and invalidating any absolution imparted to his subjects. 
So much for the source of jurisdiction over peregrini. Can we 
hold, then, that Cosmos received the necessary faculties for the 
absolution of Listrus from the bishop of D? No, we cannot. For 
though the custom does exist of granting indirect jurisdiction to 
those priests who are chosen by peregrini as their confessors, yet in 
accordance with the principles of Canon Law, only such priests 
can exercise jurisdiction who have received the necessary approba- 
tion from the bishop of the place where the confessions are heard. 
To impart absolution without this approbation is sinful, and of 
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course renders null and void the absolution granted. The bishop 
of D can not grant this essential requirement to Cosmos, for he is 
not the proper subject of the bishop of D. The bishop of X has 
already approved Cosmos, but this approbation is limited and is of 
no value within the territorial jurisdiction of the Ordinary of A. 
The bishop of A has given no approbation to this foreign priest, 
hence Cosmos has no approbation for the hearing of confessions 
within the diocese of A. It is evident he does wrong in hearing the 
confession of Listrus, and the absolution he imparted was abso- 
lutely invalid. Bishops do not intend to give jurisdiction to those 
who cannot legitimately exercise it. Wherefore it is not their wish 
to bestow it on those who do not possess the necessary approbation. 
Hence we can hold that the kind-hearted Cosmos did not even have 
the all essential jurisdiction, and, as a consequence, could not validly 
absolve. 














